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IMMORTALITY.’ 


BY R. A. HOLLAND. 


The question of man’s immortality is answered by his nature. 
His nature is his destiny. The rock crumbles because it is dust, 
water evaporates because it is vapor. Wherein does man differ 
from rock and water and other perishing things that he should be 
imperishable ¢ 

The things that perish we call phenomena. They are, as their 
name indicates, mere appearings, dissolving views. Their being 
is a ceasing. They are and are not in the same moment. As you 
see it, the Norway spruce seems in repose, but its repose is really 
the sleep of a spinning top. It isa multiplying of cells, a run- 
ning of sap, a spinning of fibriles, a sprouting and spreading of 
branches—all quiver and whirl from root to leaf; so Nature throbs 
throughout, an immense Ygdrasil whose leaves are worlds. The 
most immovable rocks are in molecular motion; the air is a per- 
petual vagrant; animal organisms are but shifting eddies of forces 
that pass in and out; the light on the landscape now was never 
there before, and is gone in a twinkling; the old earth is new 
every day. 


1 Read at the Concord School of Philosophy, July 31, 1884. 
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In this universal flow of things each has a bound where it ceases 
to be itself and becomes something else. The bound makes it 
what it is, and it continues to be itself only throughout such 
changes as take place within this bound. For in Nature naught 
stands alone. Everything exists in and by other things. The 
Norway spruce, in its quiver and whirl, isa transitory fourm of min- 
gled earth, air, and sunshine, and when they part company the 
spruce is no more. But earth, air, and sunshine are also transi- 
tory forms—earth, perhaps, a curdled atmosphere, the atmosphere 
a fine mist from the sun, and the whole triad one and the same 
gas which burns yonder, crystallizes here, fluctuates between, and 
proves everywhere equally elusive. Now, this removal of limits, 
this “othering” of things, we call death. If, then, everything 
exists in another, and. there be thus only dependent things, Nature 
is always dead. It has no true life, no life that abides throughout 
endless change. Stretch the chain of dependencie: back as far as 
you please, and you get no nearer true eternal lite than you were 
at the start. In the gas of worlds the question is just as pertinent 
as it was under the spruce: what and whence is it? And if it 
be answered that the gas is a cloud of atoms, the question again 
arises: By what properties did the atoms make a cloud, and 
whence procured they space and time to make it in? If there 
had been an endless series of causes, each cause was an effect which 
merely transmitted a force not its own, and the entire series, there- 
fore, one of effects without a cause—effects which were not effects. 
Thus death itself, unsupported by life that never dies, is swal- 
lowed up in contradiction. Life there must be, eternal life ; other- 
wise there were uo death, nothing to die. Where shall this life 
be found? Not in any chain of causes and effects where physical 
science searches—a chain which, though it lengthen forever, hangs 
on ultimate contradiction, but rather in such a form as may con- 
tain all changes, so that they shall be changes within it—a form 
that is its own substance, self-bounded, self-determined, whole, 
like the ocean which, while its waves lapse into each other, re- 
mains in each and all of its waves the same ocean still. 

Evidently such a whole of self-relation and self-activity cannot 
die. It cannot die into nothing, since the sum of being can nei- 
ther increase nor diminish. Substance remains always-the same ; 
force forever persists; the whole cannot become less than the 
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whole. Neither can this whole die by losing its total form in 
other forms than its own. No special form it may take can alter 
its form of wholeness. To think otherwise is to think that there 
is somewhat else than the All which the All may become. But 
this else than the All would reduce the Allness to a part which 
it would limit as another part. The true All must be the All of 
possible changes as well as of changing things and relations. For 
mere change cannot be the All. If change be All and the All 
changes, then change itself must change, and the changing of change 
would be permanence. Indeed, only the permanent can change. 
What ceases does not change. It was and is not; in so far as it 
is not it has no predicates; there is no 7 to talk about. It must 
exist in order to change. Change is change of existence which 
only by continuance frum its past phase into the phase that now 
is, and the phase that is to come, renders them in any sense éts 
successive phases. Thus the very change which is the cessation 
of the phases presupposes a permanence under and through all 
phases. Nature’s finite forms cease, Nature’s total form abides. 
As death is the law of external relation, so the law of self:relation 
is life everlasting. 

If man, then, lives forever, it is because he is inherently self-re- 
lating—having as the form of his personality that wholeness which 
includes all possible changes, and hence may never change away 
from itself. Make him a mere phase or phenomenon and he must 
perish. His substance being outside of himself, he must vanish 
thither to realize it. The action of the All upon him will neces- 
sarily dissipate him. Lacking the form of the All, he can only 
become the All by losing his partial form, and losing it again and 
again so long as it remains partial. Immortality will never come 
to him from without. Only the All-form can hold unchanged 
the all of changes. Conditional immortality, immortality as a 
gift or reward, immortality by some sort of ethical or religious se- 
lection which man may or may not make, are contradictions in 
terms. They define man as a thing in order that he may have 
the destiny of that whole which denies to things permanent or 
substantial being. They give this human thing a freedom of 
choice which implies the very wholeness of self-determination that 
is essentially undying. They violate the divine immortal princi- 
ple in man by rendering its deepest and most demonstrative ne- 
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cessities contingent and conjectural. For reason, which is this 
divine immortal principle, deals only with the necessities of 
thought, and, when thought’s necessities are loosened into contin- 
gent and conjectural play, reason abandons them to caprice, none 
the less caprice because compassionate, none the less a humor 
because good humor. 

Immortality, then, is not a boon man has to acquire, but man’s 
inherent, indefeasible, essential existence. He is immortal because 
he is not a thing, but man. He is immortal because his substance 
is his own and not the property that outside powers possess within 
him. He is immortal because the relations that constitute his be- 
ing are the relations of his own thought which he can best realize 
by thinking them for himself, and which his thinking of them 
will make more and more his own, so that he must think on for- 
ever in order to be all that his thought may become, and thereby 
fulfil his destiny. 

Has not Thought the All-form? Can it ever become other than 
thought? Can it think any other than the other which it thinks, 
and, by thinking, includes within Thought’s totality? Are not-all 
its changes changes of its own persistent activity which is never so 
active, and hence never so much itself, as when thinking them? 
How, then, shall Thought ever think itself dead or on the way to 
die? In every such conception it stands strong-limbed and open- 
eyed by its sick-bed, and dresses its own dead body for burial. 
And when physical science speaks of the indestructibility of sub- 
stance and persistence of force, it means nothing else than thought’s 
inability to think its own diminution or decease. No indestructi- 
bility or persistence can be conceived which is not the indestructi- 
bility and persistence of conception. If you try to imagine that 
force or substance may have existence outside and independent of 
your thought, you will discover upon reflection that this existence 
which you think them to have is but the existence of your think- 
ing, and therefore itself but thought. 

It is impossible to escape this totality of Mind. All distinctions. 
are its distinctions, and remain within the mind that makes them. 
Fancy and fact, real and ideal, outside and inside, force and free- 
dom, nature and spirit, relative and absolute, belong equally to the 
intelligence that thinks one side as well as the other and gives to 
both alike their validity. Thought is the test and measure of 
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all truth. The untrue is simply the unthinkable. Thought is 
All and the only All. And, since thought is All, in thinking 
All it thinks itself. Its All-form, accordingly, is self-thinking 
or self-consciousness. Self-consciousness, therefore, wherever it 
exists, must abide forever. It cannot deny its immortality. It 
has always to affirm its existence in order to deny it. It must say 
I in order to say Iam not. The more this I declares its uncer- 
tainty of self, the more it vouches its certainty of a self that is 
uncertain. The chemist says, J know elements; the botanist, Z 
know plants; the zodlogist, Z know animals; the sociologist, J 
know society. And thus all their sciences are the science of one 
and the same “ /,” expressing its universal activity as their method 
and law. Everything perceived rises to its feet by command of 
perception to own this “ J” as its creator and lord. If you look 
into a microscope you will say, “JZ” see what is seen there. If 
you gaze at far-away worlds you will still testify, “Z” behold 
their distance and their immensity. 

The universe exists but to echo and proclaim the same sovereign 
name, for the universe as known is the universe of knowledge, and 
all knowledge is the knowledge of an ego that knows. ‘I, I, I,” 
you hear it everywhere, from everything. Back in the fog of 
formless'worlds there is an “ Z” to know their formlessness. For- 
ward, when worlds shall be dried up and desolate and solitary as 
moons, there will stand an “ 7” that knows their desolation and 
solitude. Allignorance knows an “JZ” that is ignorant; all 
agnosticism an “ 7” that is agnostic. The supreme inevitable, 
autocratic tact from everlasting to everlasting is the fact of a self- 
conscious Eyo. 

Whose ego? Not yours and mine? Yes, yours and mine. 
Whatever belongs to any ego belongs to all egos. Indeed, there 
is but one in all. I means every I. It is the universal man in all 
particular men, the universal mind in all particular minds. Men 
and minds may differ in accidents of temperament, impression, 
habit, mood, but essentially they are the same. The truth of one 
must be the truth of all’; the good of one, the good of all; other- 
wise one mind’s truth would be another’s error, and one man’s 
good another’s evil. But, when truth is error and error truth, 
there remains neither truth nor error; and, when good is evil and 
evil good, good and evil have vanished together. 
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Now, this one Reason in all reasons, which alone makes any 
goodnegs or truth possible, is that which in them all calls itself by 
the same name, “I.” And in so far as any man is an J or ego he 
is absolute or God. If his objectivity were equal to this divine sub- 
ject of his selfhood, he would be absolutely God. But his self- 
hood is out of balance. It has two contradictory sides. As sub- 
ject he is one with God, as object he is one with Nature; as sub- 
ject he is essential, as object he is phenomenal; as subject he is 
permanent, as object he is under the law of time and change. 
This contradiction is manifest throughout his consciousness. He 
thinks God, and can think no God who is not his thought; and 
yet, at the same time, he thinks himself as brought into being by 
the God who is his thought. He knows the universe as existing 
only for knowledge, but knows as well that the universe existed 
ages and ages before his individual knowledge had found out so 
much as the use of an India-rubber rattle. He is perfectly aware 
of his unity with all men as expressed in language significant of 
universal thoughts, and in social laws provident for universal needs, 
and in ethics whose mutual exactions come from universal ideals ; 
nevertheless, he has a sense of separation and privacy unshared by 
any other individual. Conscious of permanent identity as the con- 
dition of all his knowledge, relating as it does successive sensations 
into ideas and ideas into experience, he, notwithstanding, laughs 
or weeps over his life as a creature of birth and death, filled with 
freaks that seem breathed into it by the wind that blows now 
from the south and now from the east, turning by the slightest 
veer pleasure into pain or pain into pleasure. Take away the 
permanent, the unitive, the divine, and you have an animal. Cut 
off the freaks and privacies and sensations, and you have God. 
Both must be present to constitute man. Man thus is God mani- 
fest in the flesh—God the permanent, unitive, eternally knowing 
subject come by his own self-begetting thought into this objec- 
tivity of sense, privacy, and accidence, and by such relation consti- 
tuting another self which can only be a self by being not subject 
merely, nor merely object, but subject and object in a unity of 
consciousness that maintains itself in and by their distinction. 
The pre-existence of the subject of this consciousness does not 
prove the individual man pre-existent any more than the phenome- 
nality of its object proves him moribund. Man does not begin to 
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exist as individual until the eternal subject and the temporal ob- 
ject are united as a distinct individual consciousness which shall 
forever keep its two sides—temporal and eternal, earthly and 
heavenly—but keep them in a unity which is neither because it is 
both, the heavenly in the earthly making the human, the eternal 
in the temporal making the immortal. For in this unity the 
constitutive type must come from the subject which knows and 
contains its distinctions of knowledge within itself as knowing 
them. The object changes but the subject abides. The object 
is partial and under the law of death; the subject is whole and 
cannot die. The object is phenomenal and has no substance in 
itself ; the subject is noumenal, and hence its own substance and the 
substance of the object as well. And, as the passing is ever ruled 
by the permanent, the seeming by the substantial, the part by the 
whole, the man will take his character from his permanent sub- 
stantial and whole self which has the All-form, the form that never 
alters nor perishes, the form of immortality. Hence every man 
must call himself Z as his everlasting patronymic, whatever bap- 
tismal names of nature he may find it convenient to assume. As 
he grows out of nature into spirit, he will rise by blood-right of 
consciousness into gradual inheritance of all the powers of the 
absolute Ego whose name he bears. His post-existence will be- 
come pre-existent in its ability to restore the past by a creative 
thought more divine than reminiscence. He will ever live back- 
ward in living forward, and grow eternal with the growth of im- 
mortality. ‘ Mind,” said Hermes Trismegistus, “is not cut off 
from the essentiality of the Godhead, but united to it just as light 
is to the sun. The mind in men, indeed, is God. Wherefore also 
some men are gods and their humanity is nigh to Deity.” 

Does this involve an absorption into the Absolute or God, 
and loss of personality? No. Man already has in his self-con- 
sciousness the form of God which more of God’s essence would 
not destroy but fill. God’s fulness can never break God’s form. 
Not by lessening but by increasing self-consciousness will man be- 
come like the self-conscious All. His absorption into the infinite 
will render his self-consciousness infinite. The more he is lost in 
God, the more he will find God in himself. Only when God dies 
can the God-man die. Man’s death were God’s imbecility. For 
the human mind is no arbitrary creation that can be created or 
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cancelled by omnipotent caprice. God is Reason, and bound, by 
the necessity of his own perfection, to be rational. Man is this 
reason in its perfect form of selfhood. Thus man’s very self- 
hood expresses the divine necessity for his continuance. Con- 
sciousness, divine as well as human, exists only as a unity of 
distinctions. God must know himself as object to himself, and, 
since his self is the self of knowing, he must be object in 
order to be subject—eternally other in order to be eternally the 
same. And this principle of otherness or alteration constitutive 
of his objectivity generates the antithesis of nature with nature’s 
antithetic divisions, changes polarities, through a process of be- 
coming which completes its circle and finds again its total form as 
aself in man—still other to God and yet God’s other self—oppos- 
ing its multiplicity of otherness to God’s subjective unity, a self 
of many selves, natural as well as spiritual—human because di- 
vine. It belongs, therefore, to the divine reason that man, having 
its total form, should inherit all its consequences. His distinction 
from God is as much a consequence of this total form as his iden- 
tity with God. If God is man’s self, man is no less essentially 
God’s other self. As man cannot know himself without knowing 
God, so God cannot know himself without knowing man. Hence, 
I say, when man becomes unconscious God will have lost his wits. 

And this I believe to be the Christian doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. The union of God and man in Christ did not produce an 
exceptional and hybrid personality, but existed before the foun- 
dation of the world. Christ was the divine Reason, or Word, as 
Reason’s utterance, outerance, or objectivity. As such He is that 
source and archetype of nature and of man, by whom “all things 
consist” and in whom “all fulness dwells.” In revealing God 
to man as human, He has revealed men to themselves as divine. 
It is for the Ego in them he speaks when he says, “ Before Abra- 
ham was Iam,” and “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
His prayer is that by knowing themselves in Him they may be 
one with Him in conscious purpose as they already are one with 
Him in the divine idea. The glory God had given Him before the 
world was, He would give to them as rightly theirs. Because He 
lived, they should live also, And the life they should live would 
be knowledge—knowledge in its perfect form of an absolute Self, 
objectivated in Christ, the unbeginning ME of God, the everlast- 
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ing I of men. “This is eternal life—to know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent ”—Jesus the individu- 
al of Galilee and of Herod’s reign, in order to show that, as indi- 
viduals and not as a mere abstraction of race, all men in their sev- 
eral places and times had his Christhood and might attain to its 
utmost divinity. All men might come to the fulness of the stat- 
ure of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. The Christ in all men was 
their hope of glory. All men could ascend to heaven and sit 
down on God’s throne. Ali men were heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Jesus Christ. All men were God-men. 

Immortality, then, as the inherent destiny of self-consciousness 
by virtue of its All-form, is the highest thought of philosophy 
and religion concerning man. 

Try, however, any theory of man you please, and, unless you 
ignore or warp the facts, you will be driven to the same conclu- 
sion. Suppose man as mind or the self of knowledge to be only 
a name for a series of sensations. It is evident these sensations 
cannot be like those described by Hume or Huxley—mere moment- 
ary and fleeting impressions. Such sensations might exist in suc- 
cession, but could never form a series. A series implies unity and 
permanence. It is one as a series, and, though each sensation 
ceases, the series must continue. Some sort of knowing must be 
present throughout the whole series to recognize it as a unity of 
many impressions and the continuance of their successive ceasings. 
But, if there be no distinct mind to know this, it must be known 
by one of the sensations which shall gather all the others into its 
consciousness. And this consciousness will be a consciousness of 
sensation’s self as the totality of all knowledge. For the sensation 
must know itself to be sensation and not substance. Nay, if 
knowledge be sensation, sensation cannot know that there is any 
other substance, or reality, or certitude than its own. How can 
the knowledge which is all sensation know anything that is not 
sensation? Sensation, then, is absolute. Sensation, consequently, 
cannot change. Change itself is only sensation, and that which 
knows all change cannot itself change, for its changing would in- 
volve a change of all knowledge, whose only alternative is igno- 
rance, and thus leave one and the greatest change unknown by the 
knowledge of all changes. Sensation, therefore, as absolute, is eter- 
nal, and man’s self as sensation is as certain and whole and true 
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a copy of the eternal absolute as if it were the self of transcen- 
dental thought. 

No possible definition of sensation can destroy or diminish this 
selfhood. Let the feeling be but one of succession, it must still 
know itself as following and preceding other feelings in order to 
know that it is one of a succession, and such knowledge involves 
the relation of time which can never result from a sensation that 
presupposes it. Moreover, to know that aught went before it re- 
quires memory, even as the anticipation that aught is to follow it 
requires the principle of cause and effect as the ground of its 
belief. For impression cannot compare itself with impression ; 
one isover and gone before the other comes, and only the idea of 
it in recollection would remain for comparison. Whence this 
idea? Did the sensation sense the sensation that preceded it? 
Then it must have acted before it began to exist. Or, if two 
could co-exist for communication, they would have to know each 
other in this relation of co-existence which is Space, and recognize 
themselves as two and not one by a relation of Quantity, and, 
when thus put on speaking terms, invent or recall a common lan- 
guage in which to communicate; else how could the old sensation 
tell its experience to the new and so transmit the knowledge of the 
past to the present and future? But language is composed of ab- 
stract terms. Words are universals. “ This” is every “this,” 
now is every now, and everywhere is here. Each sensation, then, 
must be more than a particular momentary feeling. It must dis- 
tinguish, abstract, generalize, and so form the universal concepts 
of speech for the traditions that impart its wisdom to its succes- 
sors. Marvellous sensations these that can each sense time, sense 
space, sense quantity, sense cause and effect, sense identity and 
difference, and all the abstract universal ideas of language. But, 
if these are contained in the sensation, it cannot cause or explain 
them. It possesses the mind it was to produce. 

Do you say that I misrepresent the sensationalist’s theory in 
declaring that the sensation is a sensation of nothing but itself, 
whereas he insists that it is a sensation or feeling in and by the 
brain? I answer, How can he know that he has a brain except 
by that sensation which he asserts includes all knowledge? And 
if the brain be only a sensation, how can the sensation be the sen- 
sation of a brain without being the sensation of what is only a sen- 
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sation—~. ¢., self-sensation or self-consciousness by sensation—still 
absolute and retaining in its absolute form the right of immortal- 
ity? For man and God and God’s relation to man will be the 
same in consciousness whether you call the consciousness sensation 
or thought. The immortality deduced from them will be just as 
immortal to a sensation that can think as if it belonged to thought’s 
exclusive domain. You willnever get rid of thought by thinking, 
even if you think it into sensation. Thought’s royalty will still be 
there and reign with its utmost logic of implication, deifying and 
immortalizing the very mob of crudities and evanescences that were 
assembled to’mock and spit upon and slay it. 

Suppose, however, you try to think Mind, independently of any 
sensational theories, as a function of brain, and brain as a com- 
pound of chemical elements, and chemical elements as partnerships 
of thoughtless, senseless, lifeless, irreducible, ultimate, utterly un- 
compounded and simple atoms. What will you have then? Ex- 
amine your atoms and see. They have no color, for color is a mode 
of motion; nor temperature, this also being a mode of motion; 
nor weight, which (as attraction by some outside object and ten- 
dency to move toward it) is likewise a mode of motion; nor any 
extension, since extension implies resistance, and resistance that 
mode of motion which is known as force ; nor power of chemical 
affinity, which requires difference of density in the atoms for differ- 
ent equivalents of combination, whereas density is nothing but the 
distance between atoms in a molecule or mass, and, in order that 
atoms might contain such differences of density, they would have 
to become masses composed of other more or less distant atoms— 
in a word, must cease to be indivisible, simple atoms altogether. 

Your atoms, then, are dissolved. They have no color, tempera- 
ture, weight, shape of their own. The only marks they can be 
known by are modes of motion. Motion is their entire matter. 
But what is motion? A succession of positions which are them- 
selves the relations of a point to space. Space, however, and 
this succession, which is time, are the very thoughts that, it there 
were any such entity as mind in contrast with matter, would be 
most abstract and immaterial. Thus matter presupposes, as the 
condition and cause of its existence in knowledge, the very thought 
or mind it was to evolve. Its promise of concrete, hard particu- 
larity melts into the most vacant of all metaphysical abstractions. 
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Suppose, then, without regard to the atomic or other theories of 
Matter, you consider Mind as a result of material evolution. Your 
material man, however, knows that he is material, and that Matter 
is all. But such knowledge by a man who is only Matter would 
be Matter’s knowing itself, and itself as the All, and hence an ab- 
solute self-knowing with Man for its totality or absolute form. 

In Man, and Man alone, Matter remembers its prior existences— 
gas, globe, sea, swamp, lichen, moss, fern, flower, fruit, sponge, fish, 
reptile, bird, four-footed beast, and anthropoid ape. In Man, and 
in Man alone, Matter says: “I am Matter, and conscious of my- 
self, of my whole being as Matter. Nothing beneath Man knows 
either Man, or Matter, or itself. But Man knows what is beneath 
him, and himself, and Me as the all, and as the all of himself. 
Man, then, is my total form and my adequate explanation. I am 
Man.” 

Would you explain a bird by calling it an egg? The egg is the 
secret and mystery which the bird opens and reveals by brown 
plumage, and swift wings, and beak that tells its story to the 
woods. And, should you doubt its revelation, you have but to 
search its nest to behold the proof. For it reproduces there the 
form of its origin, and so proves itself to be both bird and egg— 
mystery and mystery’s glad disclosure. And such is lower na- 
ture’s relation to man—nature the egg, man the thrush, whose 
nest of knowledge contains both thrush and egg, both secret and 
explanation. The less can never explain the greater, the part the 
whole, identity the differences which it merely leaves out of sight 
as it narrows and contracts down into a shell of dead, indistin- 
guishable sameness. Such identity is addled. It cannot evolve 
what it does. not involve, nor grow to a universe by the external 
change of decay. Man must be in it to come out of it, and only 
comes out of it because it is its nature to be man. Nor could man 
have been in nature if his divine Ego had not been before it and 
above it, even as the eggs that fill the nest of the thrush year after 
year prove hers to be the abiding power that creates them and 
broods over their development into plumage and song. 

Now, any Matter that knows itself—as Matter does in man, who, 
as its self-consciousness, represents its total form and definition— 
ought not to be confounded with the old stuff of mass and motion, 
of inertia and death. The old title defames it, allows it no credit 
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for its highest and most characteristic qualities. Give it a truer, 
worthier name—a name that will tell its whole career of parentage 
and growth and adult completion. I know of but one such name 
—Mind—the mind which is the same in nature and man, which 
was called by the old Greek philosophers Vous; by the son of 
Sirach, Wisdom ; by St. Paul, Dowa ; and by Hegel, the Absolute 
Idea. 

‘And this is what the latest theory of physical evolution means. 
by such phrases as “adaptation to environment” and “survival 
of the fittest,” but fails to say because it does not well define 
“fittest”? and “environment.” For the environment of every 
life is nothing less than all nature. Every tropic jungle, vernal 
park, or arctic snow-field is what it is by reasun of its relation to 
the size and shape of the earth, and the earth’s motion about the 
sun and distance from the sun’s fire. And this motion of the 
earth about the sun changes, at certain great geologic intervals, 
frigid climates to torrid, and torrid to frigid, as is indicated by 
ice-bound skeletons of mammoths, and the track of glaciers on 
mountain-sides where now rhododendrons grow. Moreover, the 
sun is what it is by like relations to some larger sun that fixes its 
place, and density, and movement, and fructitying heat; and so 
on from sun to sun in that choral dance of spheres which all join 
hands as they whirl and chant the creative strain that gives one 
and the same measure to their varied movements. Accordingly, 
the power of the farthest sphere, and of all the spheres between, is 
applied to Earth in the making of its air, water, and soil, alike as 
they exist apart, or as they take the shape of plants that feed ani- 
mal life, and of animals that seek their food in plants or in each 
other’s flesh. 

It is the whole universe, then, that determines what plant or 
animal shall survive, and fashions its survival to greater fitness 
with a universal environment. But the universe, as a whole, we 
have seen to be Intelligence, self-conscious Intelligence, and hence 
it is universal self-conscious Intelligence that in nature’s phenome- 
na environs every life, and either annuls it or preserves it by 
increasing its correspondence with an intelligent environment. The 
intelligence is in the life as well as in the environment. Its process 
of adaptation, therefore, can be no other than a fitting of its own 
particular form as life to its own universal form as environment ; 
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and such fitness will increase in proportion as the particular form 
proves able to receive and contain the universal form that is act-_ 
ing upon it. 

If, then, this universal form of intelligence be self-consciousness, 
its action upon things will be such as to annul those that cannot 
be raised to self-consciousness, and preserve those that can be so 
raised, while at the same time it elevates them by preservation. 

Survival of the fittest, then, must mean survival of those that 
are fittest to be self-conscious, just as self-consciousness means the 
form which—because it is the form of the environment within the 
life, as a whole of both life and environment, their self-related 
unity—cannot perish, and, consequently, must survive forever. 
The rock is almost entirely distinct from its environment, and hence 
perishes under every touch. The plant has more of the environ- 
ment within its nature, and hence to a degree is preserved by the 
very changes which the outside world causes within it. The ani- 
mal contains still more of the environment in his ability to change 
its particular influence by locomotion within a certain habitat; 
and in that sense of unity with it as the unity of his own nature, 
however incomplete, which he has in instinct and feeling. But all 
limits which the environment sets to man, man removes by think- 
ing them, and so finding them, the appointments of his own reason. 
The environment is henceforth as much his thought as is the self 
it environs. In so far as he is the unity of his thought, he is on 
both sides of the distinction, which remains a distinction of his 
thinking, and hence within his thought, whose unity it preserves 
while seeming to break it. He has thus a universal nature that 
includes his environment, and this universal nature cannot change. 
Its action upon his particular nature will be to make it more and 
more universal in its forms. As the particular nature is one of 
flesh, and the universal, one of spirit, the tendency of the environ- 
ment will be to spiritualize the flesh. As the particular nature is 
one of appetite and passion, while the universal is one of reason, 
the tendency of the environment will be to make appetite and 
passion rational. As the particular nature is selfish and narrow 
and exclusive, the tendency of the environment will be to expand 
its sympathies and principles to the tribe, the nation, the race 
whose essential humanity is one in thought and desire with the 
reason and will of God. So the breach existing in man between 
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a local, temporal, natural self and a self that has God’s image will 
be gradually healed by the pressures and encroachments of the 
latter on life and experience—pressures and encroachments which 
will be felt less in physical forces than in the forces of that world 
of civilization which man has created, and whose industries, hab- 
its, customs, laws, and letter8 are his closest and mightiest envi- 
ronment, because most manifestly an environment of his reason 
by Reason which he now recognizes as his own in its outward aid 
as well as in its inwardeffort, andgrows eager for the joint prog- 
ress that is to transfigure nature, by science and art, into man, and 
man, by philosophy and religion, into God. As St. Paul expresses 
it, “ The earnest expectation of tbe creature waiteth also for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. . . . Because the creature also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God.” And true development, 
which is nothing but the process of manifesting the whole in the 
parts, gives the creature just such deliverance from its bondage of 
partiality or corruption. The creature corrupts and dies because 
it is but a part, and in order to become the Whole which is its only 
life. The Whole is free because its life is all its own. No vaster 
whole is beyond the Whole to be realized in its ceasing, or to con- 
strain its transition to a different correspondence. All its realities 
are realizings of its self, self-prompted and self-performed. Its lib- 
erty is absolute, and consequently glorious. And wherever this 
form of wholeness exists, to be uot altered but fulfilled by its 
changes, there exults and reigns the same glorious liberty. God’s 
children have the freedom of God. And as all else is bondage of 
corruption, Nature’s sole hope waits for this manifestation of the 
divine purpose of Sonship as the final cause of her pains. She is 
only that she may bringforth. Her voices all are groans of tra- 
vailing, her energies thrves of birth. Man born, she is content to 
die, because she dies into his life, and becomes conscious, with his 
consciousness, alike of her past bondage and present liberty. Only 
with his mind does she hear the cries of her awful parturition. 
Hence she is never so thoroughly alive as when she knows herself 
dead, or free, as when she feels herself “subject to vanity.” As 
the mineral does not cease to be mineral in becoming plant, which 
adds to crystallization life ; asthe plant does not cease to be plant 
in becoming animal, which adds to life feeling—so all Nature’s 
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corruption in mineral, plant, and animal is Nature’s quickening 
into a highest form that shall contain these lower forms and prove 
their divine redemption. She dies as nature to rise again as man, 
the manifest son of God. 

But is not man, this man who redeems nature and carries on 
her ascent through his own progress of civilization, the whole race 
rather than any one individual? Does not the individual die 
while nations survive, and nations perish while mankind alone 
endures? Mankind alone continues the process of evolution, 
which goes but a little way in the individual’s life and ends with 
his decease—ought we not to say, then, with Comte, that man- 
kind alone is immortal ¢ 

Mankind alone! Mankind, that has entity outside of its indi- 
viduals, ought to possess some traits by which it may be recog- 
nized. Has this “ mankind alone” such traits? Can it say with 
any but individual lips that it is alone and that it alone lives ? 
Has it any memory, hope, or reason that does not exist in idi- 
vidual minds? Does it know except with individual knowledge 
that it was, or shall be, or even now is? Is not any adequate in- 
telligence it has concerning its own course the acquisition of some 
intellect like Comte’s, who held and carried it and its universe in 
his own cosmic head? For, however much may be known of 
humanity by different minds with theirspecial studies, the sum of 
these special studies can only be known as one knowledge, and 
one knowledge must be ever the knowing of one mind. Intelli- 
gences cannot be collected like so many separate hickory-nuts in 
a bag. Their collection must be the act and property of one in- 
telligence which has to comprehend them, severally and together, 
in order to know that there is any increase by collection, and that 
each does not merely repeat the stock of the others, possessing — 
thus while only one the wit of all. In either case the intelligence 
of the race must be individual. It must be one as a sum in order 
to know that it is not one merely as a unit; and, whether known 
as unit or sum, it will remain an individual knowledge. However 
much ancient humanity knew of itself, it could reckon its amount 
of knowledge only with the individual thought of an Aristotle. 
However much modern humanity knows of itself, it can calculate 
its lore only by the individual learning of a Humboldt or a Her- 
bert Spencer. Nay, did Humanity, Comte’s Great Being, who 
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treats individuals as mere ciphers, having no value except as fac- 
tors in its own infinite equation—did this great humanity ever 
find out its greatness before seeing itself mirrored in the mind of 
Comte? 

In Comte’s mind it recognized itself as more than great, as even 
divine—the only God. Comte knew all about it. Comte knew 
all those former incorrect ideas of it, theological and metaphysical, 
which had come to it in millions of broken reflections from mill- 
ions of intellects added together, so far as intellects could be out- 
wardly added, into empires and eras and whole civilizations. And 
not only did he know these reflections as broken and false, but his 
own as total and true. He was the zodiac of all their stars. His 
knowledge was not theological nor metaphysical, but positive. 
In him humanity had become completely conscious of itself, and 
conscious of itself as divine. His mind was its total form and he 
its avatar. Yet Comte was an individual. And this individual 
Comte wrote books that other individuals might know humanity 
with his omniscience of it, and so multiply its divinely self-con- 
scious forms and avatars. Nor did he select the individuals who 
were to read his books. They were issued to menas men. They 
presumed that men as men possessed that reason to which their 
argument appealed; and, consequently, that it was the vere 
essence of their rational nature to be able to understand and adopt 
his system, making its omniscience their own. All men, there- 
fore, by the confession of Comte’s propagandism, are possible 
Comtes and avatars of humanity’s self-knowing godhead. 

What, then, is the conclusion? Is it not that, if the individual be 
an abstraction when taken aloof from the race, the race is equally 
an abstraction when kept outside the individual ; that the race lives 
in the individual as essentially as the individual lives in it; that, if 
it supplies the whole content of knowledge, his knowledge gives 
that content its alone self-intelligent, immortal form? Let all in- 
dividuals die, and what becomes of the immortality of the race? 
Does it not die their death? Is not the humanity of past genera- 
tions, already dead, the humanity of future generations yet unborn, 
and the sole humanity that exists, our own generation? One gen- 
eration, then, measures humanity’s entire life. The only knowledge 
had by Humanity of its past career is the knowledge this one gen- 
eration possesses ; the only hope of its future glory is the hope this 
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one generation holds. As well say that it is dead forever because 
generations are always dying, as that it lives forever because gen- 
erations are always coming into life. No, its only conscious ex- — 
istence—past, future, or present—is the existence it has in the 
individual mind, which, consequently, is mankind’s sole form of 
conscious immortality. 

And, but for its implication of this personal immortality, the 
ethics of positivism would soon putrefy. Its doctrine of self- 
sacrifice would be the sacrifice of all virtue. For there is no vir- 
tue but the virtue of persons. WVobody’s virtue is nothing. The 
motives and relations and consequences that make actions or 
qualities right and good are personal. All right is personal right, 
all goodness personal goodness. When the person ends, his ethical 
quality ends. Virtue dies in the death of the virtuous person. 
Sacrifice of the person, therefore, is sacrifice of the very virtue that 
prompts the sacrificial act. Why should the hero kill his own 
heroism? Martyrdom, if the martyr ends, were not only folly, 
but vice, and the wickedest of vices, murdering Virtue’s self. And 
how horrible the murder of martyrdom becomes when it slays the 
noble for the sake of the base, and the brave for the sake of cow- 
ards, leaving the cowardly and base as fittest to survive for the 
propagation and progress of a divine humanity! Divine humanity 
indeed! whose supreme virtue requires that it should forever ex- 
purgate itself of its most virtuous lives! Surely such universal 
suicide of goodness cannot be rational ethics. The one thing that 
every good man has to preserve is the good self, without which 
there can be no goodness. 

It is the craven, the vile, the mean self that is to be sacrificed, 
and sacrificed by the dictate of that better self which only by such 
renunciation can be maintained. The true aim of self-sacrifice is 
self-preservation. And when the sacrifice is unto death it is to 
preserve and realize that whole man which must break the pas- 
sions and habits that would cramp it, as the Victoria Regia bursts 
its narrow sheath for broadest splendor of bloom. And this 
whole man is the self every man has in common with other men 
who likewise are egos, possessing that indivisible subject-form of 
egohood which is the same in them as in him, and which in all 
alike is one and divine. When he lives for it, he lives for a self 
that is theirs as well as his, and most wholly his because theirs. 
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For, if they are less than he, why should he die for them? Why 
should the whole be sacrificed for a fragment, the whole man for a 
fragmentary man? What is there in the temporal life of a savage 
or sot so much worthier than the temporal life of a philanthropist 
as to deserve the philanthropist’s extinction? Take an entire 
generation, and can you find in it, as a generation, any character 
higher than that of its highest sages, statesmen, saints? Your 
present generation is a mixture of the good and bad, wise and un- 
wise, in which the unwise and bad vastly predominate. Most of 
its peoples are uncivilized, and, among the civilized, most of the 
persons have low, narrow, selfish aims. If the quality of your 
generation, then, be an average of its individual characters, that 
average will strike far below wisdom, far below virtue, far below 
commonest decency of civilization? Ought a man to die fora 
doz? No more should the man who is manliest die for the man 
who is most like a dog. Sacritice is unreasonable waste unless its 
object be at least equal to its victim. The duty of sacrificing a 
better temporal life for a worse implies that the worse temporal 
life conceals a possibility of character that is to be fulfilled in 
some life beyond and by the very process of sacrifice that has been 
its example in order to become its law, constraining love with 
love. In the gardens of Louisiana you may see a species of large 
Yucca, known as the Spanish Bayonet, on account of its hard, 
stiff, keen-edged, and pointed leaves, bristling with an ugliness 
that repels sight as well as touch. No plant is more ruffian-like, 
and yet it is allowed to keep company with crape-myrtles and 
magnolias, because, when the right season comes, its malign trunk 
will put on a panicle of glorious white flowers and wear them as 
a triple crown that outranks all other decorations of the garden. 
So the ethics of self-sacrifice prizes its human Yuceas for the 
celestial purity that may crown their growth in some other season 
of life. Seeking man’s whole self in other selves as likewise 
whole, it dies to live, and, in dying, lives a life that is as immortal 
in every impulse and act, as it is in duration. For mere length of 
being were neither ethical nor desirable. An immortality of ex- 
istence that is not consciously immortal in its aims and principles 
would be an everlasting sense of contradiction, an everlasting 
ache of arrest, frustration, failure, an everlasting Hell. Immor- 
tality, to be immortal throughout, an immortality of immortal 
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moments, must have the universal self, which is its cause, for its 
constant motive. Then its altruism would be alter-egoism, even 
as absolute egoism were universal love. When it said I it would 
mean all men and God, its thought being the truth which is 
God’s thinking in all men, its desire the good, which, in all men’s 
willing, is the will of God; its joy the beauty, which, how- 
ever seen or where, is God’s face, making all beautiful visions 
beatific. Now and forever the retrain of its life-psalm would be: 


“My wealth is common; I possess 
No petty province but the whole; 
What’s mine alone is mine far less 
Than treasure shared by every soul. 
Talk not of store, 
Millions or more— 
Of values which the purse may hold—- 
But this divine! 
I own the mine 
Whose grains outweigh a planet’s gold. 


“T have a stake in every star, 
In every beam that fills the day ; 
All hearts of men my coffers are, 
My ores arterial tides convey ; 
The fields, the skies, 
And sweet replies 
Of thought to thought are my gold-dust, 
The oaks, the brooks, 
And speaking looks 
Of lovers’ faith and Friendship’s trust. 


“¢ All mine is thine,’ the Sky-Soul saith. 
‘The wealth I am must thou become, 
Richer and richer, breath by breath, 
Immortal gain, immortal room.’ 
And since all His 
Mine also is, 
Life’s gift outruns my fancies far, 
And drowns the dream 
In larger stream 
As Morning drinks the morning star.” 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE JAPANESE. 
A Study of Human Nature. 


BY BENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN. 


In describing the Japanese, or any other people, of course we 
must not fail to distinguish between those features that depend on 
the fundamental character and those that are only the result of a 
certain stage of civilization or enlightenment. In regard to civili- 
zation and enlightenment, too, we should not forget that, quite 
the same as in every other part of the world, all the inhabitants of 
the country are not equally civilized, and that, while some are 
highly enlightened, others are still essentially in a state of barbar- 
ism. We may also at the outset take it for granted that no nation 
(except our own, of course!) possesses at once all the admirable 
qualities of human character, however inconsistent one with an- 
other. It is plain, moreover, that a just discriminating account 
of the Japanese people as a whole will not apply to my excellent 
friends among them, nor, doubtless, to numerous others who are 
far more enlightened than the average, or of exceptionally well- 
balanced natural qualities. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the character of the Japa- 
nese is their socialness; for, in comparison with the average of 
men, they have somewhat less of the instinct of self-preservation 
or self-help and more of the instinct of association—the two in- 
stincts, the self-regarding and the social, as they might be called, 
that are clearly the two most indispensable for the perpetuation 
of mankind. Of course, the instinct for association is based on 
ultimate reasons or secret, and often unconscious, motives that are 
in one sense selfish, such as the want of aid or protection, and the 
wish to advance one’s own race; yet it leads to looking to others 
not only for help, but to render assistance in order to preserve one’s 
actual or possible aider or protector, and not one’s self alone. 
Probably no man is wholly destitute of either of the two instincts, 
and probably in no two individuals or nations are they balanced 
in exactly like manner. The establishment and continuance of 
various modes of balancing the two instincts as shown in whole 
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tribes or races, though in part due merely to inheritance, may be 
greatly favored by peculiarities of climate or other external cir- 
cumstances, making one instinct or the other more particularly 
essential ; as, for example, a cold Northern climate may demand 
more of the self-regarding instinct, a greater eagerness in trying 
to gain one’s own food and shelter, while a warm Southern climate 
may give freer play to the social instinct. However that may be, 
the differences in degree of one instinct or the other are not on 
the whole so very great if you compare one country with another ; 
yet they are with their effects noticeable enough to make two 
easily distinguished sets of races, in which the Japanese stand un- 
mistakably on the side marked by a greater share of the social in- 
stinct. The trait is a complex result of other simpler ones, and 
has certain necessary concomitants and consequences, as we shall 
find by a detailed examination. 

The mental functions of the Japanese, like those of dn men 
or of any living being, of any animal or even plant, consist of per- 
ceiving (either things or words—both in one sense external ob- 
jects), of suffering (pain or pleasure—both strictly subjective), and 
of willing or action (external to the brain or internal, and con- 
scious or unconscious); and to these simple operations strict analy- 
sis can reduce the highest flights of the intellect, of the sensibility 
or of the will, with the loftiest conceptions of the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good. Moral goodness is acting according to our in- 
stinct of what is beneficial to the race—often, to be sure, a debased 
or unenlightened or incorrectly interpreted instinct—and that in- 
stinct is, through long inheritance or transmitted unconscious 
memory, the combined result of countless objective perceptions 
and subjective experiences (of pain or pleasure) in regard to human 
conduct, causing some actions to be associated with a feeling of 
annoyance or disgust, and others with one of satisfaction or de- 
light. We have, then, to consider the intellectual, esthetic, and 
moral character of the Japanese, or their intelligence, their taste, 
and their behavior. 

I, Their intelligence seems very great because they are re- 
markably quick in perception. Moreover, one and the same nim- 
bleness of nerve and brain, by conscious or unconscious methods, 
makes possible both the swift transfer of sensations from the sur- 
face to the centre and the rapid view of their interpretation ac- 
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cording to previous experience or of any other more or less closely 
allied former impressions; so that the same agility that enables 
quickness of external perception or of action gives the capacity of 
readily calling up associated former ideas, or a good memory, 
which is a striking characteristic of the Japanese. Their very 
quickness of habit makes them impatient, however, at the careful, 
close observation of internal processes or reflection that is re- 
quired for reasoning or invention, at deduction, induction, analy- 
sis, synthesis; and in these directions they seldom go beyond the 
simplest, most obvious steps. Reflection is rather favored by a 
certain slowness and by a dulness of perception that both lessens 
the distraction of outside sensations and enables the operations of 
the mind and a single train of thought to be followed up more 
surely. As the Japanese are ready, then, at outward observation, 
and therefore inclined to it (and for that reason social rather than 
self-regarding), and are of excellent memory, they are necessarily 
at the same time unreflective and not deep in reasoning and origi- 
nality. The effect will be seen in their knowledge and belief, or 
the combination of their perceptions, memory, reasoning, and in- 
vention. 

1. Their perception is so quick as to make them seem at times 
remarkably acute and brilliant. It enables them also to become 
very quick iu action, and adroit and deft in movements of the 
hands or body; and such manual dexterity and ready precision 
are highly useful to them in many occupations and trades, and 
make them, for example, conspicuous for excellence as acrobats 
and jugglers. The quickness, too, in some favorite games, where a 
certain number of fingers or the position of the hands must be in- 
stantly seen and replied to, is marvellous, especially with the daily 
practice of the professional singing girls and their frequent com- 
panions. 

2. The memory of the Japanese often enables them, in spite of 
many obvious drawbacks, to distinguish themselves greatly by 
their proficiency in study at foreign schools or universities; and 
at home they are, whether in college or in the primary school, 
likewise extraordinarily successful. 

8. Astheir quickness makes them impatient of the slow pro- 
cesses of reasoning, they often seem, from that cause as well as 
sometimes for want of enlightenment and training, to be deficient 
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in reasoning power, or in the logical faculty so called (more prop- 
erly speaking, a mode of action or habit). 

a. In deduction, then, they are apt to be hasty and careless 
about a thorough examination of the premises’ correctness and 
true relation to one another. Yet, as far as they do reason, they 
do it so rapidly as to seem often to arrive at the result rather by 
intuition or instinctive perception. They are themselves frequently 
unconscious of the process, and unable or unwilling to explain it 
in full, and so seem at times arbitrary and unreasonable. In urg- 
ing a request, too, a favorite (and among themselves often the most 
efficient) final argument is practically nothing deeper or more ra- 
tional than a mere appeal to personal regard or deference: ‘‘ Do 
it to please me.” Ora disputed point is sometimes yielded at last 
on the same ground of mere complaisance, and then a wish not to 
be outdone in courtesy may bring about the desired concession 
from the other party, either side disregarding or overlooking 
really weighty reasons. 

b. The Japanese are also quite capable of induction, and quick 
at it, but in cases of the least complication are apt to err in not 
examining the circumstances with sufficient care and thoroughness, 
and in overlooking many of the less noticeable ones. They there- 
fore make broad, hasty generalizations and inflexible rules and 
laws, and cannot willingly tolerate any exceptions ; and are conse- 
quently apt to be extremists, to go from one extreme to another, 
and to “run any idea into the ground.” They will, for example, 
not easily comprehend how you can say things in praise of a man 
or people and at the same time mention any drawbacks; a man 
or a people must be altogether good or altogether bad. They will 
be impatient at the idea of balancing the good and bad qualities, 
or at doubtfulness even in cases where doubt is necessary ; and es- 
pecially dissatisfied with any result that is not clearly and simply 
sweeping and decisive, however far beyond human powers it may 
be to form such a judgment correctly. They do not like half-way 
statements. Everything must be said sharply, definitely, precisely ; 
it is less matter whether it be exactly and truthfully said. They 
are prone, therefore, to round assertions, and to avoiding every 
appearance of doubt or imperfect knowledge on any point they 
are expected to answer about; and are more or less annoyed at 
such conscientious carefulness on the part of others. 
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c. The careful, minute reflection required for analysis and syn- 
thesis is likewise irksome to their rapid minds, and they are con- 
sequently lacking in deep originality. Nevertheless, they are quick 
enough to make discoveries or inventions, though almost or quite 
invariably none but those of a kind that needs little deep think- 
ing; and we may confidently expect that a profound discovery will 
rarely at any future time be made by the present race of Japanese. 
In their past history it has always been so; their learning and 
their arts have all apparently come from abroad, formerly from 
Corea and China, and now from America and Europe. Doubtless, 
in the course of many centuries, improvements or changes have 
been made in their own agriculture, architecture, textile, fictile, or 
metallic manufactures, dress, mode of writing, medicine, or other 
arts according to the requirements of novel circumstances; but 
such changes would seem to have been very slight at any one time 
and not to have been altogether of very great difficulty, though 
certainly in some cases of a good deal of importance. 

Their readiness, however, not only to learn new things, but to 
devise novelties of method slightly difticult except for the quick- 
ness of their invention, compensates well in many respects for the 
lack of deeper pondering discovery. That universal readiness of 
the race was amusingly illustrated by the inexperienced steamer- 
engineer or captain who, having inside the harbor started his en- 
gine, did not know how to stop it, but yet in the sudden emer- 
gency had the wit to set the helm so that the vessel kept turning 
safely in a circle until the boiler-fire had been extinguished and 
the steam used up. Such readiness in the adoption or device of 
methods is particularly important in certain occupations, where it 
is more necessary to do at once what seems best at the moment 
than to take the chance of finding out some better way by reflec- 
tion that would cause very harmful delay ; and probably in more 
than half the cases no better way would, after all, be found out. 
The Japanese are, therefore, peculiarly fitted to excel, for instance, 
in military surgery, and with European training doso. The same 
readiness makes them clear-headed and never muddled, and en- 
ables them to be witty, bright, and clear in talk with definite, pre- 
cise statements, and quick at composing verses with their easy 
rules, though, even in the more deliberate productions of the pen, 
original traces of profound wit or wisdom are looked for almost in 
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vain. Indeed, a deep, hidden meaning in a composition is not 
aimed at, and is considered, on the contrary, tiresome, until at least 
it has become familiar. It may, therefore, be expected that Japa- 
nese literature will not be found rich in masterpieces, and that the 
most successful of its works will be of a light, comic character. 

The want of deep originality, with their quickness to learn, in- 
clination to outward observation and consequent respectfulness, 
leads the Japanese to copy after others and imitate them, a habit 
that is thought by some Americans and Europeans to be carried 
to an extreme, but one that is really very useful and almost uni- 
versal in other countries tuo, and one that is based on excellent 
reasons, and is a necessary consequence or concomitant of the 
qualities that make the people so attractive and amiable. They 
have for ages adopted the civilization of others without any im- 
portant additions of their own, and now, seeing the superiority of 
Western enlightenment to what they have so long received from 
China, they are actively adopting our modern ways. It is but 
natural, too, that they should begin mostly with superficial mat- 
ters and, what strikes them at first sight, dress, furniture, and 
house-building. 

Yet, partly led by their great love of knowledge, they have hit 
upon the imitation of one most important and radical thing, and 
that is the universal introduction of public almost free schools, so 
that already every village child has no great distance to go to 
school ; and the result within a single generation will be far greater 
than was probably estimated at first, and will go on increasing 
still much further as well-educated and well-trained teachers be- 
come more numerous than has hitherto been made possible by the 
more imperfect and more expensive and, therefore, less frequented 
schools of the old fashion, in which a very good complete educa- 
tion was scarcely equal to that of our boys of twelve or thirteen. | 

4, a. For the Japanese, with their quickness of wit, are neces- 
sarily fond of its consequently easy exercise, and therefore inquisi- 
tive and eager to learn, and so prize most highly the privilege of 
going to school or college, especially as they have a strong belief that 
, even the material rewards of scholarship are very valuable. Their 
inquisitiveness or curiosity, as might be supposed, extends, in the 
less enlightened state, even to the most trivial and unimportant 
matters. With their quickness and readiness, and their ease of 
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learning or excellence of memory, they are spurred on by an in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge, a most valuable trait, however annoy- 
ing it may sometimes be in its smaller manifestations. 

b. In science they may be expected to become very proficient, 
without, however, inventing profoundly original methods, yet to 
work out important results in ways discovered by others; but it is 
of course still too soon to look for many such results, for it is 
obvious that an exclusion for several centuries from nearly all com- 
munication with the outside world and only a brief intercourse 
with Europe previously have hindered the country from obtaining 
much enlightenment, so that the people generally, excepting a for- 
tunate few, have the defects that must arise thereby, and are still 
very backward in the enlightenment of modern times. Now, how- 
ever, they take up our Western studies with great zeal, and work 
with especial success in those branches that require the observation 
of external facts, such as meteorology and surveying, and are well 
capable of ordinary generalization from the observed facts; but 
will doubtless always be found deficient in the power to make 
more profound generalizations—that is, to recognize general laws 
or principles deeply underlying what seems at first a mass of more 
or less discordant facts. In very doubtful affairs they must, there- 
fore, seem lacking in judgment, or the more or less distinct and 
conscious perception of such less obvious underlying guiding prin- 
ciples, though remarkably clear-sighted and practical in simpler 
matters. 

ce. The respect for others and the habit of not looking below the 
surface make the Japanese give ready credence to what is told 
them, and to appear even credulous in the less enlightened state. 
They have therefore, in times past, become converts on a large 
scale to the foreign Buddhistic religion, and now with compara- 
tive readiness accept the Christian. But their understanding and 
belief of the tenets would seem to many outsiders superficial and 
slight. The priests of the Buddhist and of the earlier adopted 
religion each modified their doctrines to some extent so as to 
smooth the way for conversion, or for retaining believers; and to 
foreigners it would seem now as if there were little contention be- 
tween the two, so far as the laity is concerned, and as if every one 
followed the forms of both. Indeed, the forms of the older re- 
ligion are regarded as a political or State ceremonial, while the 
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Buddhist ones are more private and domestic. The popular idea 
of the gods is a very low one, and they are supposed to be ap- 
peased by very external forms—by walking repeatedly round the 
outside of a temple; by pilgrimages to holy spots, like famous tem- 
ples or the tops of unusually high mountains; by vain repetitions 
of prayers with loud utterance (to be heard by the god, not so 
much by men, for such piety gains no special admiration in Japan) ; 
by turning prayer-wheels and the like methods, and at the time of 
prayer a god’s attention is called by sounding a gong or bell; and 
the outward observance is apparently not supposed to be affected 
by any consideration, whether the heart be near or far from it. 
Even a priest will laugh heartily at a foreigner’s imitating their 
bell-tapping and prayers, quite untouched by any feeling that the 
god may be offended or that the act is done in a scoffing or con- 
temptuous spirit. The priests are so little oppressed by any super- 
stitious regard for the sacredness of their utensils of worship that 
they have been known, for instance at a gay convivial occasion in 
a small temple used also as a dwelling, not to scruple to seize a 
wooden bell, or “ fish,” as it is called, and its hammer, used prop- 
erly for calling the god’s attention, and to dance about with them, 
beating time as they went. The Buddhists use idols in their wor- 
ship, but, doubtless, without any greater belief in the god’s special 
presence in the wood or stone than the Roman Catholics have in 
regard to their images and pictures. The unreflecting simplicity 
of the uneducated is also shown in the custom near some Buddhist 
temples of selling small eels or fishes, to be rescued by the purchaser 
from the death to which the seller says he would otherwise have to 
consign them for his own food. But the clear-headedness of the 
Japanese makes them little inclined to superstition compared with 
any other race in the like stage of enlightenment, and so-called 
religious dogmas sit lightly upon them; and education, with their 
quick wit, almost invariably gives a perception of the falsity of 
superstitions and leads them to a rational faith like Confucianism. 

IL. In matters of taste, whether in studied art of various kinds, 
both pure and decorative, such as landscape gardening, architect- 
ure, carving, painting, drawing, calligraphy, lacquer-ware, bronzes, 
pottery, cloisonné, dress, theatrical acting, dancing, music, fine 
literature, and poetry, or in unstudied trifles and common speech 
and manners, we find in Japan the same remarkable readiness 
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with its consequent grace and exuberance in the lighter details, 
the same love of outward observation, and the same lack of the 
profound that is essential to high art. Their aim is, then, the 
picturesque rather than the thoroughly beautiful, and (as only 
complete beauty will bear repetition) difference rather than sym- 
metry, disjointed diversity rather than unity ; indeed, endless va- 
riety, variety above everything else, and color rather than form. 
They excel, then, in decorative art, in the painting of flowers and 
birds, and especially in landscape gardening. 

In landscapes unity is well-nigh impossible, and is therefore 
little missed, and symmetry would look unnatural, whereas variety 
is extremely essential. The superticial beauties of color and fra- 
grance make flowers and plants particularly attractive to the 
Japanese, and no taste is more widespread among them than that 
for ornamental gardening. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that every house, however humble, has something to represent an 
ornamental garden, be it no more than a single carefully trained 
pine or a couple of shrubs in a bit of ground hardly six feet square, 
or, at least in the summer-time, a box a foot or two long with 
miniature streams, ponds, islands, bridges, houses, temples, and 
with dolls for men and women. By a country roadside an urchin 
may be found amusing himself with arranging flowers or twigs on 
a bank to represent a garden, as our children of the same age 
make sand-pies in the path or diminutive mill-ponds in the gutter. 
A cook’s wife, with a plentiful supply of earth, stones, plants, and 
toys, can, in three or four hours, make a miniature landscape of five 
square yards that would do credit to any of our landscape artists. 
Indeed, you may say broadly that a day laborer in Japan has 
more artistic feeling in gardening than some of our professional 
landscape gardeners. In the course of centuries certain rules 
about garden ornamentation have become established that are 
now accepted without question or investigation and followed 
blindly. It is probable that the art was first brought from China 
to Japan ; but it seems to be practiced much more universally, 
and in general more successfully, here than on the Continent. 

Japanese architecture also is copied from the Chinese, but with 
much more exclusive use of wood as the building material, and 
in proportion to its strength, perhaps, with somewhat greater 
lightness and picturesqueness in form. In regard to ornament, 
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the principle is followed that “ beauty is only skin deep,” and the 
main effort is to make the surface look well with plaster, paper- 
ing, and lacquer, though paint is seldom used, owing to ignorance 
of oil-colors. The interior of dwelling-houses is commonly almost 
bare of ornament, but in the best rooms there may be a post or 
cross-piece of handsome or gnarled wood, and perhaps a small 
piece of fine lattice-work or open-work carving made to represent 
a landscape, or possibly three or four water-color pictures pasted 
upon sliding doors. 

Some of the temples are very richly adorned with most elabo- 
rate, light and graceful carvings of birds, flowers, monkeys, drag- 
ons and other natural or fabulous animals, brilliantly painted and 
gilded, and sometimes comic as well as grotesque. There are 
many wooden images of gods, too, likewise painted and grotesque 
rather than majestic in appearance, whatever the intention of 
the artist may have been. There are also near temples bronze 
images of Buddha, many of them of enormous size, but, how- 
ever interesting as specimens of foundry-work and ingenuity, 
have no great merit as sculptures. Indeed, the human form 
and face are too difficult for the national disposition and pow- 
ers, at least as hitherto cultivated. There are, however, a few 
wood carvers who copy the human face very closely in colored 
images used especially by the florists in their autumnal chrysan- 
themum exhibitions, where the dresses of the groups of figures are 
most tastefully made up of different-colored flowers and green 
leaves. The faces of some large dolls, too, have a childlike look 
extremely well done ; and, on asmall scale in ivory carvings, much 
expression is sometimes given to the face. Other ivory carvings, 
of more commonplace objects, many of them comic, are very nu- 
merous and often remarkably well done, though still nothing that 
could be called high art. 

It is the same with pictures, whether in colors or in black and 
white. Very frequently most delicate touches and grace, an end- 
less variety of admirably skilful trifles (comparatively speaking), 
but never a combination into anything grand or thoroughly and 
consistently beautiful. Their better pictorial art, too, is mainly 
copied from the Chinese and from former pictures, not from na- 
ture. The artists’ work has the graceful freedom that comes from 
remarkable rapidity, sureness, and delicacy of hand. 
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Every Japanese of any education has, in fact, a very excellent 
training for his hand and eye in the ten years needed to learn to 
write more or less handsomely the Chinese characters used for his 
own language. The art of forming with some elegance those 
graceful, beautiful characters is the real difficulty of that mode of 
writing, not the vastly easier task of memorizing their construc- 
tion and meaning ; but not one moment of all the time spent in 
learning to write well is lost, for it is learning the art of drawing 
and gaining a sure and delicate touch. The Japanese are very suc- 
cessful in calligraphy, an art highly esteemed by them, and excite 
the admiration of the Chinese even in astyle that is wholly illegible 
on the Continent, for the Japanese incline particularly to use the 
lighter and more flowing and consequently more graceful con- 
tracted forms at the expense of easy legibility to their own coun- 
trymen, quite a secondary consideration apparently. 

In their lacquer-ware, bronzes, pottery, and cloisonné they show 
the same tendency to lightness, variety, pleasing colors, and grace- 
ful decoration ; but the more difficult merit of fine form is often 
lacking. The form of many of their bronzes, indeed, is not merely 
fantastic but frightful, though the surface be adorned with ex- 
quisite decorative sculpture. The shape of much of their pottery, 
too, is a little heavy and graceless in comparison with ancient and 
modern Western forms. The lacquer-ware is somewhat slighter 
and more fragile than the Chinese. The decorative skill of the 
Japanese is extremely well adapted to all such articles, as it is also 
to woven fabrics. 

In dress, too, they show admirable taste in the use of colors 
and in the modes that have, with occasional slight variation, been 
in vogue several hundred years since their adoption from China, 
where they long ago fell into disuse in favor of a much less grace- 
ful and hardly more convenient or comfortable costume. The 
dress of Japanese men is becoming to their bodily figure, and so- 
ber in color according to their age and occupation, with no trink- 
etry, save perhaps a knob or large button, often of ivory, finely 
carved, but comic or grotesque, to hang their tobacco pouch to — 
their girdle; and the women, though more gayly dressed, espe- 
cially when very young, are not less exacting in soberness as age 
increases. The colors are both well combined and in themselves 
beautifully dyed of bright and in many cases very delicate 
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tints. The special ornament of the ladies’ costume (aside from 
the pins, combs, and other trifles of endless variety worn on the 
head in their stiffly pomaded, fantastically dressed hair) is the 
enormous knot of their broad girdle behind, and it often has beau- 
tiful patterns woven or dyed into it. In such dress and personal 
ornaments we naturally expect and really find, more constantly 
than anywhere else, the love of variety and lack of serious mean- 
ing and thoroughness. Fine dresses are of course particularly 
to be seen at any holiday gathering, or at 4 musical or dancing 
entertainment ; but the best opportunity to see their magnificence 
is on the stage, where the display is really gorgeous, and at the 
same time tasteful in the highest degree. 

The theatrical acting, as might be expected from the close atten- 
tion of the Japanese to superficial matters, however minute, is in 
comedy very natural indeed ; but in more serious pieces there is a 
large mixture of conventionality, particularly in the mode of utter- 
ance, yet with much of the same naturalness of action. It is in- 
deed so realistic that what would in a Western piece be condensed 
into ten minutes may be spread through a whole hour; so that 
the Japanese theatre becomes downright tedious to an American 
who is able just to see the drift of what is going on, and feels but 
slight interest in the long periods of commonplace between the 
few exciting points. The loud conventional utterance in dismem- 
bered syllables, so as to be heard distinctly by the remoter specta- 
tors, is accompanied, too, by a conventional treatment of the 
actor’s face, so as to exaggerate some of its features according to 
the popular taste and make them more easily visible at a distance, 
but very ugly to a foreign eye. Fighting battles is partly changed 
into acrobatic feats with somersaults and the like, so as decidedly 
to relieve the gravity and seriousness of the situation. The re- 
arrangement of the stage furniture, and the special lighting up of 
the actors’ poses after dark, is done by noiseless imps covered 
with black dresses and masks, and supposed to be invisible, a sim- 
ple and shallow device worthy of the Midsummer Night’s inter- 
lude, yet, on the whole, a very undisturbing and satisfactory way 
of getting over or evading certain impossibilities. 

Dancing is rare upon the stage, but as a spectacle is very fre- 
quent in more private places, and is also the occasion of displaying 
tasteful dresses, all the gayer as the dancers are mostly very young. 
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The dance is a pantomime representation of the action of a song 
sung at the same time by the musicians, and (unlike what is cus- 
tomary in some Oriental countries) is almost always of the most 
proper character. To some unhabituated foreigners Japanese 
dancing has seemed nothing but insipid, languid movement ; but 
the taste for it and appreciation seem to grow with better ac- 
quaintance, and it gets to be greatly admired for its grace and 
meaning as well as for the pleasing and constantly varying com- 
binations of brilliant colors and the bright, fair faces and lithe, 
comely forms of some of the dancers. But the grace and meaning 
are not very deeply studied. 

Japanese music is copied from the Chinese, and, as given by the 
ordinary singing girls, with their three-stringed banjo and im- 
perfect training, is considered abominable by foreigners; but, as 
rendered with the twelve-stringed koto or cithern by skilful per- 
formers, is pleasing, even to good foreign musicians. Yet here too 
there is nothing of Japanese origin that is at all profound, and the 
merit is not that of composers but of performers, and consists in 
deftness of hand and acuteness of ear; and there appear to be no 
remarkable original Japanese musical pieces. 

In fine literature and poetry we may be sure that, even when 
better known than at present to the Western World, there will 
prove to be (as so far already appears) no very great masterpieces, 
and that such as there are will be of a lighter or even comic kind, 
or, as in dialogue or epistles, approaching talk with the living: 
voice. 

It is in talk rather than in the studied use of the pen that the 
Japanese excel, owing to their precision and clearness of ex- 
pression, their quickness of wit and humor, and their cheerful 
gayety, touching lightly upon everything, instantly comprehending 
anything whatever (or thinking so), and finding the least thorough- 
ness of discussion a bore. 

In a thousand little things of daily occurrence the same light 
grace and tastiness are constantly and invariably displayed by al- 
most every Japanese, in even the veriest trifles, in manners, the 
movements of the body, in salutation or in conversation, the patch- 
ing of slightly torn paper doors with bits cut to the shape of a 
butterfly, the pasting a double, half-broken pine leaf into the pull- 
space of a paper window, the placing of cake slices in overthrown- 
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step-form on a plate—in everything, everywhere, a certain jaunti- 
ness, neatness, and airiness that are most taking to the observer. 
Some of those trifles have become with them customary conven- 
tionalities, and are repeated from generation to generation. Yet 
there are always the insatiable thirst for novelty, the love of change, 
and ignorance of underlying principles; so that there is often of 
late years a most inconsiderate imitation of foreigners both in 
small matters and in great, but especially in those obvious on the 
surface, in manners, dress, furniture, and architecture, overlooking 
from admiration at novelty the inherent ugliness of many feat- 
ures and the necessary incongruity of some with the climatic and 
other conditions of the country. Indeed, mere oddity of looks goes 
very far in pleasing the Japanese, and seems to be the principal 
criterion of their appreciation of natural landscapes and of all 
natural objects, as well as to a great degree of all works of art. 

III. In behavior and action the Japanese—either (1) by them- 
selves in general; or (2) specially towards superiors in authority, 
power, or social rank, such as parents, masters, patrons, the gov- 
ernment, and priests; or (3) in more equal relations toward men 
and women; or (4) towards admitted inferiors—with the utmost 
inclination to sociality, show the same readiness and quickness, the 
same promptness of action as of decision, but a want of careful re- 
flection as to motives and reasons, the same love of variety and 
change, and the same lack of depth and thoroughness. 

1. The ruling principle throughout, the ultimate source of 
nearly all their activity, is regard for others rather than self-respect, 
an “external conscience” or mentor rather than an internal one, 
a tendency to conform to others’ ideas of right and wrong rather 
than to any of their own, to consider it right to do a questionable 
thing if “others do so,” and yet commonly without any more 
serious dread of consequences than that of ridicule. Indeed, their 
word for bad (apparently allied to our own and still more like our 
word worse) has evidently the same root as the word for laugh ; 
and another quite distinct word that means ridiculous is to-day 
constantly used also in the sense of bad. And yet when ridicule 
does come they are much less deeply sensitive to it and annoyed by 
it than a more reflective people. Owing to the social habits and 
customs that have arisen from their disposition, they are almost 
every moment of their lives under the observation of others, and, 
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consequently, under the influence of the incentive to good conduct 
that is most potent with them, and the one that produces, too, a 
much more pleasing effect in the eyes of others than conscientious- 
ness and self-respect, which lead almost invariably and necessarily 
to goody-goodness, if not to pride and real selfishness. In fact, 
goody-goodness, so offensive to everybody, even to the goody- 
good, is nothing but conscientiousness without regard to the 
opinion of others; the goody-good wish to be self-denying, but are 
bent upon doing what they think is right rather than what you 
think is, and try to be indifferent to your lack of appreciation of 
their behavior. Nothing is farther than goody-goodness from the 
character of the Japanese. 

It must not be imagined, either, that the feelings indicated by 
their amiable language or actions are so deep as would be shown 
in the same way by a slower, more reflective, less demonstrative 
people. As the feelings are not so deep, the disappointment of 
wishes and bereavement are easily borne, and the people are, con- 
sequently, light-hearted and gay. Just before beaching a vessel 
in a storm the only one of the ship’s company who could not swim 
has been found to join merrily in the joking of the others at the 
almost certain prospect of his drowning ; and you may eee a young 
woman of education and good character watching with slight and 
idle curiosity some trivial circumstance at one side while her 
much-beloved mother’s body is lowering into the grave close by. 

Both the lack of great depth of feeling and the desire to please 
others encourage cheerfulness and gayety of manner and joking 
habits; so that social gatherings, whether small or large, are apt 
to be very merry, and even in business consultations there is al- 
ways a great deal of fun and laughter (and every question is by 
preference decided through deliberation by discussion with others 
rather than by private reflection). At feasts and on holiday 
parties or excursions “ to see the flowers” of the cherry or plum 
and the like, the Japanese are as far as possible from “ taking 
their pleasure sadly”; and their rollicking jollity and wholly 
careless abandonment to mirthful delight, with the greatest readi- 
ness of wit and humor, yet with the utmost respect for others, are 
extremely interesting and pleasing. — 

Their cheerful, light-hearted disposition makes them, of course, 
very sanguine and hopeful, ready to look on the bright side of 
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every circumstance, and to believe encouraging language about 
any dubious matter. If you say two words, they will risk a million 
dollars on the most doubtful of mines. 

Owing to their lack of depth of feeling, the Japanese are in gen- 
eral very temperate in the indulgence of their selfish likings, and 
are not greatly addicted to alcoholic drinks, nor to tobacco, and 
only very exceptionally use opium at all. They smoke tobacco, 
to be sure, frequently—even the women—but only take a whiff or 
two ata time. Tea they drink often too, but in small quantities 
and very weak. 

From their want of depth of attachment to anything and their 
cheerful contentment, they are very frugal, and, in their admirable 
climate, able to he comfortable bodily with a very small outlay. 

With such easy comfort, exertion for anything further seems 
superfluous; they are too well satisfied with their present condition 
to feel any very great eagerness about improving it when they see 
or foresee no special occasion; and they are very ready to “let 
well alone ” and not to borrow trouble from the future, to let the 
morrow take care of itself, and to be improvident. They are, 
consequently, apt to exaggerate the difficulty of any change from 
the present condition of affairs and to make mountains out of mole- 
hills in the way of future work to be done, particularly any that 
disturbs present comfort, however serious a careful consideration 
might show the probable future importance of the step to be. 
They seem, therefore, dilatory, whereas they are in fact very 
prompt and ready when they are fully aware of the need of being 
so, and especially when no long, tedious, persistent effort is re- 
quired. In spite, then, of their great natural quickness, they often 
seem, nevertheless, to be very slow to accomplish anything. It is 
the old story of the race between the hare and the tortoise; the 
quick ones waste their opportunity to win easily, because they are 
inconstant and seek diversion from the steady, plodding pursuit of 
one single aim. 

Their gay and happy disposition makes them careless and heed- 
less, and apparently forgetful of duties, notwithstanding the real 
excellence of their memory ; but it is unmindfulness, or not keep- 
ing constantly in mind, rather than true forgetfulness or poor 
memory. Their attention is taken up with what is at the moment 
before them, and they have no thought for anything else. If 
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they are reading they appear remarkably abstracted and uncon- 
scious of the whole world besides; but that is quite different from 
abstraction through occupation with one’s own thoughts, some- 
thing altogether foreign to Japan. 

Constant observation of what is before them rather than of their 
own thoughts gives them such high respect for outside opinion and 
great regard for superficial matters as to make them apt to be vain, 
humble though they really are in forming a low estimate of them- 
selves; and consequently they are much pleased and, at least for 
the time being, impressed with any evidence of the esteem of others. 
They are fond of bearing and displaying any badge or mark of such 
good opinion, say a decoration of any order of knighthood, or a 
military medal, or, in the case of servants and laborers, the initial 
or mark of theiremployer. They are also very liable to have their 
vanity encouraged and played upon by interested parties, publicly 
by ambitious politicians and demagogues, peaceful or warlike, and 
privately by flatterers. 

Such high respect for others’ opinion makes the Japanese very 
conservative of ancestral customs, both in more important mat- 
ters and in dress, from fear of ridicule at any decided divergence 
from what is usual. Yet, when once convinced of the superiority 
of Western enlightenment to their own and to the Chinese, which 
they have followed so long, they are pleased to adopt with the 
utmost speed our modern fashions, so far as known to them, and 
think thereby to gain additional respect from the more enlightened 
classes, who have a like admiration of the West. Only the women 
and the more secluded provincials, owing to the inferior education 
and information of their class and their consequent general adher- 
ence to former opinions, are less quick to adopt outlandish customs. 
It is to be hoped that better enlightenment and good sense will 
eventually save the handsome, becoming, convenient, national cos- 
tume. Though the dress seems to a foreigner at first sight very 
uniform, it appears that there is within certain limits change of 
fashion from time to time, just as with us. 

The great regard of- the Japanese for appearances and their 
tastefulness lead them to be cleanly and neat, at least to outward 
seeming; and their common word for pretty is used also for clean, 
and dirty is used for ugly. Not merely love of cleanliness, but 
agreeableness of bodily sensations makes them so fond of hot baths 
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as to take one daily, or at hot springs several times aday. Yet 
the cleanliness is too apt to be but superficial, and balanced by 
uncleanliness of clothes that are little seen, such as under-clothes 
and night-clothes. They keep the more visible part of their houses 
and dooryards and gardens comparatively very tidy indeed, but 
are apt to shock you by their carelessness about the appearance of 
the less frequented portions. It is, indeed, the same lack of thor- 
oughness in neatness as in everything else; and it is particularly 
noticeable wherever the circumstances are new to them, so that 
they have not as a guide the old customs and traditions of many 
centuries, and do not for themselves think out the proper methods, 
and are led astray by their scanty superficial observation of for- 
eigners. For example, in their newly acquired steam mercantile 
marine, where the custom of removing the shoes or sandals on en- 
tering, as is done in their houses and junks, applies no longer, and 
where the arrangements are in several respects different and less 
simple than they used to be on junks, the greatest want of neat- 
ness is very often found. Lack of thorough cleanliness, too, is 
very striking in the management of the newly adopted Western 
clothing by the neglect often to wear its under-clothing, or to 
change it frequently, and the like; and especially in the care of 
the dress of the soldiers in modern uniform. 

The want of depth of feeling and lightness of attachment to ob- 
jects and pleasures loved, and the seldom looking thoughtfully far 
ahead, make it comparatively easy to part with life itself; so that 
under excitement, or in a conspicuous position, soldiers of the old 
military class show bravery enough, and in civil life suicide long 
ago became a highly respected means, not of injuring an opponent, 
but of establishing one’s own innocence. The utmost regard for 
appearances and decorum is shown, even in all the details of the 
best approved and prescribed methods of committing suicide. In 
spite of such a readiness to die in a becoming manner under cer- 
tain circumstances, in cases where there is less vainglorious excite- 
ment or less pressure of outside opinion, the inclination is deci- 
dedly to yield and submit rather than to resist danger; in other 
words, to be timid, except out of regard to the opinion of others. 
In exposure to danger they have the utmost self-confidence, and 
are not oppressed by any deep imagining of the extent of the risk. 
Therefore they do not easily lose their presence of mind, are not 
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troubled with giddiness in high places, are ready to undertake 
boldly almost any duty that is laid upon them, and do not shrink 
from taking up any office, no matter how complicated and serious 
its responsibilities and duties may be. For, in general, notwith- 
standing their modesty in claiming little of the consideration or 
esteem of others, they often appear too self-confident and never 
diffident. Yet, for the very reason that they are not hindered by 
any secondary reflections about the difficulties of a position from 
having full command of their faculties, they work comparatively 
at their ease, and consequently to great advantage, and so, to some 
degree, can justify what seems their over-confidence in themselves. 
But in cases that require unseen fortitude, the inconspicuous en- 
durance of evils that are appreciated, there is no self-respecting 
firmness, only the desire to escape. Inevitable troubles, however, 
are less deeply felt than they would be by a more reflective people, 
and are borne, especially in the sight of men, with becoming equa- 
nimity, or even gayety. 

The Japanese are proud that centuries ago, with the help of the 
weather, they valorously repelled invasion attempted by the Chi- 
nese; but it would probably have been much more fortunate for 
themselves if they had had the wisdom to submit at once, as they 
would have done most quietly and cheerfully after defeat. Their 
country would have enjoyed ever since greater peace and prosper- 
ity, and have made far greater progress in enlightenment, and an 
intermixture of Chinese blood would have done no harm to the 
race, however regrettable such a mixture of types might have been 
to the student of human nature or of philology. 

The persecution of the Christians a couple of centuries ago was 
borne, too, with the most remarkable tenacity and fortitude, out 
of fidelity to a chosen master and in the belief of gaining thereby 
everlasting happiness in another world. Burning at the stake was 
therefore readily undergone; but slow torture was more effective, 
though in a number of cases the most atrocious, diabolical torments 
were endured until the release of death at the end of many days. 
For the fear to lose somewhat of the approbation or respect of the 
circle, or set, or individuals whose opinion they particularly value, 
makes them seem at times extremely obstinate in tenacious ad- 
herence to a leader or sect. 

2. As for their behavior towards admitted superiors, it is natural 
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that, with the plasticity and dependence of childhood, they should 
acquire the highest respect of all for their parents, to whom, con- 
sequently, they acknowledge the duty of faithful obedience and 
cherishing throughout life, and the greatest posthumous honors. 
Indeed, filial duty is reckoned the first and foremost of all virtues. 
Obedience is likewise due, after the father’s death, to his eldest 
son as head of the family. Girls and women, from their greater 
dependence, especially, owe such submissive fidelity to the head 
of the family, to the father, to the husband, or, in the case of a 
widow, theoretically at least, to her own son, who, however, re- 
tains necessarily his early acquired respect for his mother. It is 
instinctively conceded that, in any association of human beings, 
one must lead and the others be led, and dutiful obedience to the 
acknowledged head is reckoned a virtue and an honor instead of 
a weakness or disgrace, and is considered, as far as it goes, a mark 
of superiority ; so that a child filial and obedient to a cruel, vicious 
father would be held in great honor, though the parent would be 
despised. Girls are highly esteemed for giving up even chastity 
in order to support their parents, no matter how idle and worth- 
less these may be. 

At an early age (say from twenty to twenty-five for young men 
and sixteen to twenty for girls) a wife or husband is selected. It 
is done by the parents on either side through go-betweens (recog- 
nizing in so important and delicate a matter that he who pleads 
his own cause has a fool for his client), the final decision, how- 
ever, being generally made with the young couple’s consent ; 
though a previous particular acquaintance is not thought specially 
desirable, and objection to the parents’ choice is not very often 
made, especially not by girls. But affection and love, as well as 
respect, are none the less maintained between consorts, for it 
would be thought as monstrous not to love one’s spouse as not to 
love a brother or sister, equally little or still less self-chosen. Jap- 
anese ladies judge by outward appearance that foreign ones do 
not love their husbands in any way comparable to what is custom- 
ary in Japan. Women there do not dream of its being in any 
way derogatory, or disgraceful, or unfit that they should be wholly 
subject to the guidance of their husbands, almost invariably their 
elders and better informed. 

A wife there may be divorced simply by the husband’s writing 
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“three lines and a half,’ and until a few years ago she had in 
such a case no right of appeal to the Government. It may be 
suspected that such thorough subjection of woman to man might 
have a very pernicious effect upon the man’s character (as it would 
more surely have in countries with less of counteracting influ- 
ences), but, beyond a doubt, its effect upon the woman’s character 
is extremely beneficial, and the result is most enchanting. No- 
where else can be found such entire, sincere, unquestioning, cheer- 
ful, seemingly unforced, submissive humility and meekness—most 
excellent virtues, well worthy of the first place among the beati- 
tudes at the foundation of a religion, yet too apt to be deliberately 
and openly neglected and despised by its professors of either sex 
in Western “ civilized” countries. These and other Christian vir- 
tues are found so thoroughly woven into the Japanese character, 
and inherited for ages, as to appear completely natural and to be 
practiced without effort; and are for that very reason the more 
admirable and meritorious. 

In the relations of servant and master, client and patron, pro- 
tégé and protector, pupil and teacher, there are on either side in 
great measure the same motives, acknowledged or secret, con- 
scious or unconscious, as in the case of child and parent; and, 
next to filial duty and faithful wifehood, fidelity of service in 
those relations is reckoned the highest virtue in Japan. Even for- 
eigners have had some opportunity of knowing the fact by expe- 
rience when they have had Japanese assistants or pupils, and 
must, without exception, admit that nothing could be more 
charming than the respectful attention and submission almost 
invariably accorded in such subordinate positions, in spite, too, of 
of its being in Japan nearly always a position in which submis- 
sion is likewise still more due in the same matters to Japanese: 
officials, at least nominally in charge, who may not be thoroughly 
agreed with the foreigners. Japanese servants of foreigners are 
less enlightened than students, and therefore more subject to the 
old belief in the inferiority of foreigners to natives, and, by the 
comparative ignorance on either side of any common language, 
are led into many errors and temptations, and have in very many 
cases been corrupted by the bad practices that early grew up 
among those who were, so to speak, outcasts and disreputable for 
the very reason that they were willing to serve foreigners; yet 
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the uncontaminated ones are generally very faithful to the in- 
terests of their masters, especially of those who have a passable 
knowledge of the language of the country, whereby many mis- 
understandings are prevented. 

Much annoyance is sometimes caused to a master by the very 
anxiety to anticipate his wishes and by hastily jumping at wrong 
conclusions or going off at half-cock in regard to his desires, and so 
appearing thick-headed and stupid, where not intelligence but 
thorough carefulness in inquiries was lacking. Where, too, they 
think they know a master’s interests better than he does himself, 
and less often in selfish affairs, they will sometimes simply take 
the bit between their teeth and carry out their own views in spite 
of orders, arguments, or remonstrance, apparently under a spell of 
deafness and of wilfulness. But it is from confidence in their 
own judgment and a short-sighted belief in their skill to smooth 
matters over after the end is once attained. That confidence in 
their own opinion makes it almost absolutely necessary to explain 
fully the reasons of orders or instructions that are unusual or not 
very easily comprehended. They seem never to think, even when 
soldiers, that it is not theirs to question why, and that an order 
may have some excellent reason that does not lie on the surface. 
In military matters they are apt, therefore, to appear insubordi- 
nate and undisciplined; to insist upon campaigns that to the 
better informed Government above them are clearly unwise; 
and, in the excitement of battle, to refuse, for example, to draw 
back from a pursuit that seems to them most successful, so that 
they may fall into an ambuscade; and in other like ways to cause 
trouble. 

The Japanese have such high respect for others and submissive- 
ness toward superiors in authority, with selfish resistance, if at all, 
only in secret ways for the most part, that they are ready to be 
subjects of despotic power, and their Government has ever been 
“an absolute despotism tempered by assassination,” with all its 
advantages as well as disadvantages. Local oppression has some- 
times been so severe that even the easily contented, meek, unwar- 
like country people have burst out in rebellion and fought with 
sharpened bamboos for spears. Yet one of the greatest of their 
rebellions has been against a more enlightened Government, but 
in obedience to leaders that were almost worshipped by their fol- 
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lowers and that were influenced by an exaggerated opinion of the 
importance of their own views to their country and ruler, as op- 
posed to the opinions of former comrades in the Government. 
Disloyalty to the acknowledged head of the State has never been 
flatly avowed ; he may be captured and made to issue favorable 
decrees, or, in cases of doubtful succession, a rival may be main- 
tained to have rightfully the authority, or it may be argued that 
the supreme mandates are not authentic or given with free will. 
It is evident that such a people are very apt to become the willing 
subjects and followers of any more selfish able man who seeks the 
power, and would likewise submit, with comparative ease and 
readiness, to any strong foreign power that should subdue them and 
that should not seriously oppress them nor constantly annoy and 
irritate them by the cold, haughty, unsympathetic, and uncompan- 
ionable ways of its officials. A voluntary union with such a power 
would of course be more satisfactory, but wisdom for a government 
move of that kind could hardly be expected. The only proba- 
bility of any such voluntary union would be at some future time 
under a republican government with another of like kind, say as 
part of the “federation of the world.” Republican forms are 
perhaps not necessarily incompatible with a character that has 
been so submissive to despotism, for they give those who have 
the most of natural inclination and capacity a peaceable opportu- 
nity to take the lead, and to every citizen the chance, by vote or 
argument, or more indirectly by educational or other rational and 
peaceful means, to indulge that inclination in his own degree, and 
sO Oppose oppression, injustice, and maladministration or forward 
good management of state affairs. 

Not merely do the Japanese look up with the highest respect to 
the head of their Government, regarding him only lately as scarcely 
less than a god, but they accord generally the readiest obedience 
and humble submission even to his lowest official. Indeed, they 
know that with the secret, underhand methods not uncongenial 
to the character of their countrymen, nor ever unusual under a 
despotism, almost any-official can, if he desire it, do a great deal 
of harm to a personal enemy. They must therefore regard him 
with as much respect and fear (if the illustration may be pardoned) 
as you may often see intelligent, well-informed Americans have 
or a “member of the press,” because he has a giant’s power and 
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may use it like a giant, according to circumstances of disposition 
or digestion that cannot be known in advance. 

8. Not only is fidelity yielded in the formal position of a subor- 
dinate before a superior or protector, but the instinctive disposition 
toward association causes the same relationship, as it were, to be 
constantly assumed for the time being during intercourse with any 
equal, and to some degree even with an inferior. There is com- 
plaisance, a genuine readiness to comply with the will of others, 
and to further their interest. In short, constant consideration for 
others, the secret of true politeness, is among the Japanese of all 
classes, more probably than in any other country, the prevailing 
rule of conduct ; and, indeed, they are as a people already very justly 
celebrated for their urbanity. They not only make great use of 
forms of civility, marks of respect and affection befitting a depend- 
ent condition that is real or assumed, but, both by nature and by 
the second nature that comes from the habitual use of such forms, 
have an unusually large share of the underlying feelings of kind- 
ness and humility, a lack of which is too apt to be concealed by 
the forms in the opinion of ruder nations. Even intimate friend- 
ship or close relationship is not considered excuse enough for omit- 
ting the outward signs of respect and affection, so that familiarity 
does not, as in some countries, breed rudeness; and merely ordi- 
nary and conventional forms do not suffice, but more unusual 
methods of showing kindness must frequently be contrived ex- 
pressly. Moreover, aside from actions directly toward others, 


approbation is sought and deserved by the avoidance of what is 


annoying, by cheerfulness of looks and language, by not worrying 
or fretting at the behavior of others or at unavoidable circum- 
stances, by quietness and gentleness of demeanor, by the absence 
of disagreeable personal habits, by the exercise as far as may be 
of tastefulness in personal appearance and dress. Still it is not to 
be supposed that every particle of selfishness, ill-will, and discon- 
tent in a whole nation has been altogether suppressed. In particu- 
lar, an only son is apt to grow up selfish from having been petted 
and spoiled while a child. 

As they are polite out of regard for others’ opinion and not out 
of self-respect, so in cases where they do not have any particular 
respect for a man or woman of apparently subordinate position, or 
who can never do them any harm, they may be extremely rude and 
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overbearing, especially when they think they seem thereby to be 
of greater importance and power. Indeed, although foreigners as 
a class are in the beginning highly admired and looked up to both 
as novelties and as evidently more enlightened, it is a very common 
thing for small officials, after becoming slightly accustomed to 
dealing with them, to show their own consequence and dignity by 
small annoyances, such as keeping them waiting at a public office, 
for example, or in many other trifling ways. To be able to show 
a little power over the foreigner so highly respected is an especial 
delight to such officials, for instance, as have the right to demand 
the inspection of travelling passes. Real or apparent cases of rude- 
ness also occur sometimes through a desire to imitate foreign man- 
ners and imperfect enlightenment in regard to them, or through 
ignorance how to behave in novel circumstances ; or through using 
towards foreigners certain behavior that is customary among na- 
tives for reasons that do not apply to foreigners or are not under- 
stood by them. 

Worse than mere rudeness, their acting so much with reference 
to the opinion of the men they respect and consequent lack of 
honor when without that stimulus make them treacherous toward 
an enemy or one they do not respect, notwithstanding their great 
and characteristic faithfulness to a master. Where open enmity 
cannot be practiced on a large scale there seems at times to be no 
limit to their small spitefulness. 

From lack of enlightenment, and consequently of knowledge how 
ridiculous their behavicr is, or from a belief that it will not become 
known to those whose opinion they especially regard, not being 
conscientious or caring for their own respect, they are often guilty 
of extremely petty meanness that is laughable but vexatious to 
any foreigner it may affect. In mercantile and other business 
they are excessively annoying to a foreigner, partly from their not 
being well aware of the binding importance of good faith and 
steady unchangeableness in such matters. As any affair of that 
kind is transacted more or less privately, there is the less room for 
the effect of ridicule or outside opinion generally so potent, and 
they consider that all others whose opinion they particularly re- 
spect act under like circumstances in the same way, using every 
means, however contemptible, for gaining the upper hand in the 
open struggle for money or other advantages. In general, the 
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selfish ones, in order to carry out their ends, are very ready to use 
secret, underhand, sly, deceitful methods, if there be no great risk 
of ridiculous exposure, and are willing to gain their point without 
having seemed to command it. 

But, though they are much inclined to practice dissimulation 
and to use secret underhand methods for the purpose of accom- 
plishing their ends peacefully, their deception is not of the elabo- 
rate, deeply contrived kind that is found, for example, in India; 
and, though they are skilful enough at maintaining secrecy when 
they try, they are apt to overlook its importance unless in very 
superficially evident cases. Indeed, insincerity is not in general a 
Japanese fault, and frankness is one of their characteristics, be- 
cause, in fact, they do not commonly reflect and think deeply 
enough to plan any ingenious deception, and so come out with the 
plain truth. Nevertheless, their truth-telling is not from any self- 
respecting, conscientious love of it, be the consequences what they 
may ; and, in case of temptation, they are apt (at least the less en- 
lightened are) to deceive or tell an untruth without any compunc- 
tion or shame if not found out, yet generally an untruth of a 
very shallow kind and easily seen through, and often of a well- 
known or traditional sort adapted to certain circumstances. Since 
the ruling motive is to please others and to look well externally, 
there is great willingness to make use of shams, many of them cus- 
tomary ones; and as in dress the sleeves of an under-garment may 
be tipped with richer material to give the appearance that the whole 
_ is of the same costly stuff, so in more serious matters untrue state- 
ments or expressions, false names, false dates, and the like inex- 
actitude are freely used, especially if there be no obvious direct 
harm therefrom and no important contravention of what is essen- 
tial. Unselfish lies for politeness’ sake are of course extremely 
common, yet not of such a kind as to make their politeness insin- 
cere. As we have seen, they are cheerful and gay in the most 
serious predicaments, and it is no wonder that in unimportant 
matters the real feeling should sometimes be less profound than 
outward demonstrations had led less polite and more literal for- 
eigners to suppose, causing them to accuse the Japanese of insin- 
cerity and to long for the rude but at bottom kind-hearted ways of 
a more phlegmatic Western people. 

The Japanese are sometimes blamed for ingratitude, but, how- 
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ever just the charge may possibly be against their Government 
(for “communities are proverbially ungrateful,” because a large 
body of men comes with difficulty to full agreement on any one 
point) as regards the people individually, the opinion arises gener- 
ally from exaggerated expectations, in consequence either of the 
very demonstrations of polite thanks at first, or of a self-regarding 
overestimate of the benefit conferred and of the occasion for grati- 
tude, or from an underestimate of the gratitude the receiver of a 
kindness really feels without, in his absence, any convenient way 
of displaying it. Nevertheless, the gratitude must in reality not 
commonly be expected to be so very deep, for other more selfish 
feelings are not; and it is natural for the Japanese not to be 
profoundly moved by kindness that they would themselves per- 
form as a matter of course without expecting any unusual return. 

However unkind, changeable, and in numberless petty ways 
annoying they may seem when their favor or fairness of treatment 
is desired or demanded by one who is not very obviously in want 
of their help, or who appears independent of them, or in any de- 
gree opposed to them or without their respect, they are very kind 
to those whose dependence or need is acknowledged or manifest, 
particularly so to the sick, and more especially where relative posi- 
tion or other circumstances occasion more than usual respect for 
the invalid. More than one foreigner in Japan has experienced, 
with surprise even, as well as heartfelt gratitude, the extreme 
kindliness and faithful, unwearying attention shown at times of ill- 
ness by his servants or employed men, and by the pupils, assist- 
ants, or officials with whom he may have been connected. The 
instinctive kindliness to the sick has its root, perhaps, in a more or 
less conscious fear of losing a protector, defender, or aider. 

The regard for others’ esteem and slightness of attachment to 
their own selfish indulgence lead to free-handed, generous, and 
even lavish ways, according to the conspicuousness of the occasion 
or the admitted importance of the individuals or body of men 
whose good opinion is desired. The Japanese are very good, too, 
about helping a relative in distress, expecting in time of their own 
need a like return, and, in fact, seem sometimes to have, as it were, 
a common purse for the whole family connection. 

They are remarkably free from envy at another’s good fortune 
that they cannot share, and will thank you heartily for any special 
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kindness toward a relative or comrade; but they are none the less 
eager to vindicate the claims of their own master. 

None know better than they do how to turn away wrath by a 
soft answer, or to avoid by silence furthér irritating one who is 
already annoyed, or are more ready to try deceit for the same pur- 
pose. When defeated in their wishes they, better than any others, 
can cheerfully “accept the situation.” When they have received — 
an injury they do not feel it so deeply but that they can with 
comparative readiness forgive and forget it, so that they some- 
times seem to outsiders of different disposition and training (al- 
beit Christians so called), to be like a dog who will good-humoredly 
bring back the cudgel that has been thrown at him. Yet an in- 
jury to a parent or master is never forgiven nor forgotten, and re- 
venge for it has been considered a most important point of honor ; 
and incidents of that kind are the favorite ones in their history. 
They are, then, on the whole, remarkably forgiving of injuries to 
themselves, yet at the same time vindictive and untorgetting as to 
injuries to a parent or master. 

In spite of the humble, faithful devotion to superiors in au- 
thority, and the constant respect for equals and kindliness toward 
subordinates, it may be questioned whether friendship exists at all 
in Japan in the lofty sense the word has in the Western world; 
and in the thousands of years of their history, exact, traditional, 
or mythical, there appears to be no single incident resembling that 
of Damon and Pythias, and no evidence that it would have been 
appreciated as anything but ridiculous if there had been. They 
have, however, the custom of adoptive brotherhood between 
friends, by which the survivor in troublous times becomes responsi- 
ble for the care of the deceased one’s children. 

The readiness to overlook injuries, large or small, and the habit 
of looking merely at the surface and not reflecting or brooding, 
combined with the general friendliness of their countrymen, give 
rise to striking confidence in others, and a comparative absence of 
suspicion and jealousy. What you say or do towards another, 
however bunglingly and ambiguously, is taken in a good sense, 
and there is a complete absence of the sensitive readiness to take 
offence that is seen in some other countries even when no offence 
is meant or can properly be inferred. The Japanese, then, have 
comity, and get along together without disagreeable friction; and 
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when associated, for instance, on a piece of work, though previ- 

ously strangers, they “pull together” well. If the word civiliza- 
tion as distinguished from enlightenment means natural or trained 
adaptation and skill for human association, then the Japanese are 
among the most highly civilized races in the world, and they have 
less than almost any other the rude independence and segregating 
selfishness of savages. 

While in reality of a confiding disposition, inclined to put trust 
in others, yet they naturally suppose anybody else to be influenced 
as exclusively as themselves by outside opinion, and therefore ca- 
pable of acting, when without such influence, in a most crooked 
manner. They seem, consequently, to be very suspicious and 
doubtful of a man’s steadfast honor when unwatched, and for that 
reason they appear to foreigners to be much given to secret or un- 
derhand observation and setting of spies. 

Nevertheless, the general confidence in others and absence of 
jealousy are noticeable in domestic affairs and in the lack of seclu- 
sion even of women, astrong contrast particularly to what is found 
almost everywhere else in Asia, and resulting in as great. freedom 
for women as they enjoy, for example, in France. A gentleman’s 
friendly visitor is made acquainted with the ladies of the house, 
even the younger ones, and it is not thought strange or improper 
that a married lady should visit a gentleman in his house. An 
official has been known to send his concubine, in his absence, to 
make his house ready for temporary occupation by a foreign gen- 
tleman she had never seen, and to receive him. In some other re- 
spects there is still far greater freedom than there would be in 
France; for even well-born ladies, old and young, are accustomed 
to go daily without special attendance to the public bath. There 
both sexes bathe quite naked with the utmost decorum and polite- 
ness, though not always with straight-faced seriousness, it is such a 
mirth-loving race; while they indulge at the same time by the 
hour together their natural talkativeness and gather all the news 
and gossip of the day. 

It is easy, then, to understand that there should be the utmost 
freedom of speech between the sexes, especially as the keenness of 
their wit prevents the continuance of any barrier of superstitiously 
maintained ignorance or pretence of ignorance of certain matters ; 


and that with the national love of joking there should be a fre- 
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quent occurrence, even in ladies’ presence, of what might be con- 
sidered obscenity in prudish Western countries, but which in Japan 
raises only a cbildlike, innocent laugh. The Japanese, not looking 
below the surface, are not ready to perceive improper double mean- 
ings nor prurient, on the lookout for immoral suggestions ; nor do 
they infer the encouragement of unchastity (the essential harm of 
obscenity) from the mere mention of certain subjects or from jok- 
ing about them. 

The “social evil,” as the name suggests, is the mostserious form 
of indulgence in Japan, and has been especially rife both on ac- 
count of the sociable, amiable disposition and lack of conscientious- 
ness of the people, and of some favoring circumstances of their 
political organization under the late Government; such as the 
great numbers of military retainers of the princes who had to live 
at times in the capital, and at times in the country, and the fact 
that the retainers were maintained by rations that descended from 
the father to the eldest son only, so that the other sons, if not 
adopted elsewhere, could have no family of their own. These cus- 
toms of the gentry led to the corruption of the morals of the peo- 
ple of the town and country—farmers, merchants, tradesmen, and 
the like. Through lack of enlightenment, too, polygamy or con- 
cubinage, as in the most of Asia, has until lately been legal, and is 
still allowed to a certain extent to officials and to the Emperor, 
and the keeping of a mistress in addition to a wife is not uncom- 
mon among those who can afford it, especially Government offi- 
cials, even some of the highest, though not considered at present 
very reputable. But, of course, poverty, as well as habits of self- 
control and shallowness of feeling, makes monogamy and compara- 
tive chastity to be the most general rule throughout the whole 
population. 

Love between the sexes has been glorified by a very few extreme 
cases that are celebrated, where the lovers have even found life in- 
supportable in separation and have killed themselves—cases appar- 
ently famous for the very reason that they are far rarer than in 
Western countries. It is true the double suicide of loving couples 
is not a very infrequent occurrence; nor is the suicide of women 
who find themselves neglected by their lords. But the impelling 
cause of the double suicides, as sometimes no doubt in the case of 


these women, is generally pecuniary distress, difficulty about get- 
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ting a living, not the cruelty of parents or of laws and customs 
that stand in the way of the lovers’ union. As marriages take 
place rather early and without the previous choice of the parties 
themselves, the few celebrated cases of strong unmarried love have 
been with inmates of brothels, where indeed is the scene of the 
most of Japanese romance. It sometimes happens that even offi- 
cials of good position are so attracted by women there as to make 
them legal wives, though it probably does not happen so often as 
some foreigners suppose. Among the married there is perhaps 
somewhat seldom very deep ardent love on either side according 
to Western notions, though faithful attachment and respect for a 
lord and master and, to some extent, fondness for dependents and 
desire for association, especially or primarily, of the sexes be guid- 
ing principles of the Japanese character. 

4. As regards the treatment of inferiors, parents, with their ad- 
mitted complete sway and with their own life-long trainiug of self- 
control in favor of others, and looking for so great a return from 
their children, are in general not harsh toward them, but very 
gentle and kind. In fact, fondness of children is a most striking 
characteristic of the whole people; and in the streets you may see 
common laborers petting little children and babies of others. 
The rod is spared, and at present is forbidden in the public schools, 
without apparently spoiling the child, for the absence of such ex- 
ceptional severity is made up for by quickness and constancy of 
admonition, that are sufficient with children who, by inheritance 
from many generations, have such a submissive, gentle disposi- 
tion. Japanese children are really the admiration and envy of 
foreigners. 

Any Japanese husband takes, it is true, for granted and as al- 
together natural his absolute power over his wife, and her com- 
plete submission to his authority; but is not therefore unkind, 
and is not, especially among the better educated classes, very 
ready to divorce her. 

A master or superior, though arbitrary and changeable, expect- 
ing full respect and submission, is commonly not unkind, nor even 
coldly distant and rough towards those confessedly in his power, 
and treats them in a not harsh, though arbitrary, variable, uncer- 
tain way that is not annoying to his countrymen with their dis- 
position, however much it is so to foreigners of another kind, as 
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all such have experienced who have served the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

Owing to their love of the good opinion of others, the Japanese 
are especially fond of holding any position or office that gives 
authority or commands respect. Yet, once holding such a place, 
they are not very desirous of exercising the authority themselves, 
but readily delegate it to subordinates, retaining only the name. 
For that reason their princes and emperors for many centuries 
have been, with few exceptions, mere men of straw or figure-heads, 
whose power was really wielded by their men of business and 
officials, who were pleased and satisfied with their own influential 
position, and often kept themselves in it by causing the princely 
line to be perpetuated by the adoption of unusualiy tractable or 
unintelligent children. The name and appearance of authority 
and power are desired, then, rather than the substance. 

As with the people, so with the Government, much attention is 
given to matters of superficial importance, while more serious ones 
are neglected. For example, laws have been promulgated about 
the mode of cutting and dressing men’s hair, and about their dress, 
and about the dimensions of wooden door-plates, while the sub. 
jects of the inheritance of property, and the treatment of wives by 
their husbands, and the regulation of marriage formalities have 
been almost wholly neglected and left to unsupported custom. 

With such a light regard for religious theories, there is on the 
part of the Government great toleration for all sects that have no 
unsafe direct political tendency (as the Christian religion was sup- 
posed to have in the time of the early Roman Catholic mission- 
aries). The priests, too, have no special hold upon the people ex- 
cept by persuasion, and have, consequently, little temptation or 
opportunity to be overbearing. So far from that, the Buddhist 
priests profess to be servants (like the Christian ministers), and 
eall their parishioners masters. The required celibacy of the 
Buddhist priests seems to be taken so lightly as commonly to re- 
sult in having practically a single wife, who goes by the name of 
“the needle,” or seamstress. They appear much more intelli- 
gent and decent than the brutish, stupid-looking priests of the 
same sect in some countries, for example, at Canton, in China. 

Owing to unreflective, thoughtless habits and little imagination 
of what is unseen, there is not very much nor deep sympathy with 
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the pain of others, and, consequently, in many cases there is great 
cruelty, especially in the treatment of convicted or suspected 
criminals and enemies, or the helpless and friendless. Outside of 
certain villages crosses were still standing as late at least as 1879, 
that had been set up, not as holy symbols, but “for practical use, 
and built, too, with the upper end long, so as to serve for cruci- 
fixion with the head down. Regard, however, for the enlightened 
opinion of modern times in Western countries, combined with 
native kindliness, has, under the present Government, very greatly 
mitigated the treatment of convicts, and has, even within a few 
years, brought about the public prohibition of the torture of sus- 
pected criminals which was practiced in compliance with the 
Chinese principle that a sentence should not be carried out with- 
out first having a confession of guilt, and which was applied only 
after the guilt was already pretty well ascertained. The custom, © 
too, has been abolished of leaving a drowning man to drown with- 
out making any effort to save him—a custom that formerly did not 
seem so unhandsome as greater enlightenment has shown it to be. 

Greater enlightenment would remove many of the deplorable 
and annoying consequences of the natural tendency to shallowness, 
and, by showing the importance of many an act that would other- 
wise be neglected, would cause it to be performed, and would in a 
great measure take the place of a deep reflective habit by making 
it possible to take advantage of the reflection and thought of 
others. It is impossible, of course, for a careless and gay and 
superficial disposition to be at the same time careful and anxious 
and thorough; but it may learn to see the importance of numer- 
ous careful or thorough actions, and to perform them, and, with an 
excellent memory and power of association of ideas, to cultivate a 
habit of watchfulness in regard to the occasion for doing them. 
The further enlightenment and training of the Japanese would, 
therefore, usefully be in the line of correcting indirectly, if not 
directly, what may be considered the defects of their character (as 
any such defect lessens their adaptation to surrounding circum- 
stances and their fitness for life in the world as it is), and, further, 
should tend to develop or turn to advantage more particularly the 
good faculties and qualities they naturally possess. For instance, 
their taste might be still further improved and might be made 
more and more useful by cultivation ; their observing habits, al- 
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ready so universal that they little need any special cultivation by 
object lessons in early childhood, might be turned to account in 
natural science; their reasoning powers, hitherto from want of 
reflectiveness apparently deficient, might be increased and disci- 
plined by mathematical and logical studies and exercises ; their 
“ external conscience” might be perfected by the elevation of the 
whole people and by bringing to bear upon each individual the 
opinion of the most enlightened men, showing what it is and its 
merits. 

It has often been pointed out that very many Japanese customs 
are exactly the reverse of ours, and it is sometimes taken for 
granted that they are consequently inferior or foolish, and evidence 
of stupidity. But in many cases the two opposite ways of doing 
a thing are equally satisfactory, and one way or the other might 
have been adopted by chance or indifferently. In other cases, cir- 
cumstances that are commonly overlooked by a foreigner make 
the Japanese method more rational. For example, they put the 
south edge of a map uppermost, evidently because, sitting as they 
do on the floor and using the floor as a table to spread the map 
out, the edge farthest from the eye would generally be toward 
their large paper-covered sashes that serve both as windows and 
doors, and are mostly toward the south, especially in good rooms, 
whereas with us, reading as we are apt to with the back toward a 
high window without our bodies in the way of its light, the top of 
the map would in the majority of instances be toward the north, 
though at the present day a much smaller majority in our case 
than in theirs. Again, it seems irrational to us to mount a horse 
from the right side, and well-nigh impossible to do so with a sword 
on ; but the two Japanese swords are worn in such a way as to be 
no obstruction to mounting on the right, whereby, too, the swords 
are less in the way between the rider and the horse’s head, and 
the freer right hand is in a position to be of better service than it 
could be on the other side. 

Foreigners in Japan, however, not only speak of the Japanese 
as doing everything in the reverse method to ours, but severally, 
or at different times singly, describe their character in diametric- 
ally opposite ways, and ascribe to them qualities that are com- 
pletely or apparently contradictory, as we can now readily un 
derstand. Many such strangers have somewhat of the native 
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disposition to make hasty, sweeping generalizations that may be 

optimistic or pessimistic, and to be blind thereafter to the excep- 
tions or qualifications; and many know the men among whom 
they have lived for years almost as imperfectly as they do the in- 
habitants of Timbuctoo. The first impression is nearly always an 
extremely pleasing one, but is apt to be entirely reversed by an- 
noyances that occur in a longer stay. It is not altogether won- 
derful, then, that the various accounts of hasty or careless or preju- 
diced new-comers or old sojourners, optimists or pessimists, are so 
widely unlike, considering that we have found the people to be 
not only quick in movement, but slow to accomplish; quick wit- 
ted, but shallow; of excellent memory, but unmindful; capable 
of reasoning, but impatient of it or unwilling to unravel it, and so 
seeming arbitrary and unreasonable; very clear-sighted and prac- 
tical in ordinary, comparatively simple affairs, but lacking judg- 
ment in more seriously complicated, doubtful ones; bright, but 
apparently thick-headed from jumping too hastily and superficially 
at conclusions ; ingenious in numerous small ways, but imitative 
and without profound originality; ready at expedients, though 
without radical contrivance or thoroughness; fond of knowledge 
and schooling, but hitherto ignorant and curious about trifles ; 
keen-witted, but, from ignorance and respect for others, and habit- 
ual neglect of looking beneath the surface, credulous ; remarkably 
tasteful in decorative, picturesque, superficial, or trivial ways, but 
not reaching to high art; excelling in rapid execution of art, say 
in painting, music, dancing, talking, but incapable of grand com- 
position, either with the brush or in music or in words; guided 
in actions by the fear of ridicule, yet insensitive in not feeling it 
so very seriously after all; demonstrative of their feelings so far 
as decorum permits, but not in reality feeling very deeply ; frugal 
as to their own private pleasure, but extravagant for the sake of 
gaining the admiration of others ; lavish in behalf of those whose 
good-will they desire, but stingy toward anybody else ; even self- 
denying and temperate, out of respect to others, and because not 
deeply desiring indulgence, yet fond of pleasure and ease; prompt 
when once in action, but dilatory about rousing from quiet ease 
or about carrying through a work that requires steady, tedious 
exertion ; active when in movement, but apparently lazy from 
ndifference to many ordinary yet more or less far-seeing incen- 
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tives for activity ; absorbed in observation of what is before them, 
even in reading, but never abstracted in thought nor reflective ; 
thoughtless of cares or discouragement, hopeful and gay, yet so 
lightly attached to selfish enjoyment, even to life itself, as to be 
comparatively ready for suicide ; therefore brave under excitement 
or under the influence of others’ opinion, and especially in behalf 
of a master, but otherwise generally appearing timid, because they 
prefer to yield what they prize so slightly to the will of another 
rather than undergo much pain or trouble for it; modest in their 
claims upon others’ esteem, yet self-confident from absence of em- 
barrassing second thoughts or reflection on the serious difficulties 
to be met; humble in self-estimation, but vain of any token of 
others’ approbation ; from fear of ridicule at attempted originality, 
conservative of certain ancestral customs, yet extremely change- 
able in everything else, and even in them, after finding their 
source, Chinese civilization, inferior to Western enlightenment ; 
from regard for others, cleanly to outward appearance, but unneat 
where not in plain view ; obedient to one in authority over them, 
but insubordinate when they think they know his interest better 
than he does; respectful and submissive to superiors, but insolent 
or overbearing to an unrespected, apparently weak and unim- 
portant stranger ; always hitherto living under an absolute des- 
potism, yet perhaps quite capable of maintaining republican forms ; 
extremely polite even to equals or inferiors that they hold in some 
respect, but very rude when they think safely to appear superior 
thereby, or to conform to foreign customs, on the whole so much 
admired; remarkably faithful to a master, but treacherous and 
spiteful in dealing with enemies or those whose opinion they think 
lightly of; honorable toward equals when in the sight practically 
of those they respect, but mean when without any such restraint ; 
honest in trade when they readily perceive the good policy of being 
so, but not averse to cheating in any other case ; usually truthful, 
however, from lack of deep calculation, but, under temptation, 
hastily and inelaborately lying from not foreseeing the trouble it 
will bring them; ordinarily frank, but many times given to the 
use of falsehoods and shams that seem harmless and unimportant, 
or to secret underhand ways of carrying a point peacefully ; well 
capable of secrecy, but often indiscreet from not seeing its im- 
portance ; sincere, but, out of politeness, telling unselfish lies, if 
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you look at the literal meaning ; profuse in acknowledgments of 
gratitude, and unjustly accused of insincerely lacking it, though 
perhaps not having the feeling so deeply as the demonstrations 
would imply in the case of a more phlegmatic, literal people ; 
most attentive and kind to’ the sick and distressed whom they 
respect, however annoying may be their demands upon the same 
individuals at other times; remarkably free from envy, yet zeal- 
ous in vindicating the claims of a patron ; forgiving of injuries to 
themselves, but vindictive for a parent or master; very kind in 
general, but at times extremely cruel from not realizing by reflec- 
tion and imagination the pain they inflict and from not respecting 
the sufferer ; faithful to superiors and friendly to equals and in- 
feriors, but probably never friends in the highest sense; well 
civilized in associating together easily without friction, though 
poorly enlightened ; generally confiding in others, but suspicious, 
or doubtful of their good behavior when wholly out of sight, from 
not expecting any great feeling of honor except under observa- 
tion ; not much inclined to jealousy, and allowing great freedom 
to women, yet regarding them practically as servants or even 
slaves ; virtuous as wives—that is, as faithful subordinates—but licen- 
tious as men with the means to be so; perfectly decorous in spite 
of nakedness that would seem indecent to some Americans; harm- 
lessly laughing with childlike innocence at jokes and sights that 
to the same Americans would appear grossly obscene; particularly 
inclined to love between the sexes, yet very rarely carrying it to 
extreme infatuation ; in general, kindly toward inferiors, though 
arbitrary and uncertain; fond of rule for the respect it brings, but 
becoming mere puppets and figure-heads as rulers, content with 
that respect ; making laws about trifling details, but leaving 
weighty matters to custom without Government support; on the 
whole, above all things social and extremely agreeable as subordi- 
nates or companions or in time of sickness, but as superiors or in 
business, from arbitrariness, fickleness, not feeling bound by prom- 
ises to an inferior or opponent, and, from imperfect knowledge or 
training as to the best, modern methods, nearly unendurable to 
men of different disposition ; so that, once knowing them well in 
the various relations, you find “there is no getting along either 
with them or without them,” according to the poor or good disci- 
pline they may have had. In a word, as, in spite of mature years? 
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they are children in enlightenment, so, though they be men in 
body, they are—not in a bad sense—women in character. 

For you will already have remarked that we have been charac- 
terizing not only the Japanese, and in great measure some other 
peoples, but have essentially described at the same time the “ bet- 
ter half,” the more particularly social half, of the whole human 
race. The comparison is not by any means made, I repeat, in a 
bad sense, as implied sometimes in the words womanish, effemi- 
nate, feminine ; and far be it from me to be so ungallant as to ad- 
mit that the resemblance is at all derogatory or uncomplimentary 
to the Japanese, or that they or anybody else should be in the 
least justified in thinking so. It must be borne in mind that it is 
particularly in the unenlightened state that the less agreeable 
features are found, and that the fundamental character is a most 
amiable and admirable one. But it is a peculiarity of such a 
character as theirs in that state, while holding themselves in little 
respect, to be sure, to feel somewhat annoyed at any intimation 
that in the opinion of others they do not possess every good qual- 
ity, however impossible and contradictory its possession along 
with certain other good qualities may be. No one can be both 
shallow and deep at the same time; yet both qualities have great 
merits as well as defects. The quick and shallow and gay will 
themselves laugh at the clumsy, pondering slowness of the rest of 
the world ; and let them be content, then, just as the more reflect- 
ive and self-respecting will on the whole feel satisfied with their 
own lot in spite of their dulness, poor memory, and sensitiveness, 
and the possible gibes and taunts of others. 

It is true the Japanese have a quick, prompt, brisk, decided, 
easy, self-confident, well-spoken manner, that women sometimes — 
superficially mistake for evidence of “manliness” and for the 
strong, unyielding, commanding, at times haughty and domineer- 
ing, really masculine qualities that are more likely to be found be- 
hind a quiet, dull, heavy, slow-moving, inarticulate, awkward, 
diffident, unpretending, or humble-seeming exterior. 

As to which of the two dispositions or temperaments, masculine 
or feminine, self-regarding or social, is on the whole or absolutely 
the best, discussion might be endless and final decision impossible. 
It might be urged that even bodily the feminine comparative ab- 
sence of beard and hairiness noticeable in the Japanese is obvious 
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proof of greater departure from the lower animal type ; but, on the 
other hand, their smallness of stature might be argued as indicating 
an inferior stage of development, which would agree too with the 
fact that male children in some important respects have more the 
character of women than men have. It is, however, perhaps the 
most reasonable to conclude that for every climate there is a human 
character best suited to it, though unlike what is best balanced for 
an average of the whole world, the happiest general mean of care- 
less enjoyment of life and careful maintenance of it; and that, if 
a people be essentially undisturbed for many generations from 
external contact and admixture, those who are less fitted for the 
climate, or with a gross excess of either peculiarity of temperament, 
will gradually die out and leave few or no inheritors of their dis- 
position, while the better fitted ones will by degrees take their 
place and fill up the whole land. In cases of numerous invasion 
and armed settlement the same result would finally take place if 
the subsequent seclusion should last long enough ; peaceful immi- 
gration might even hasten the process, as the climate would espe- 
cially attract those best fitted for it. It is striking how uniform 
in character the whole Japanese people is, probably from its 
having been so long shut out from the rest of the world and sub- 
ject to the natural process of adaptation to the climate and other 
surrounding circumstances—a process hastened by the innate love 
of conforming to the general standard of character. It is not as 
in America, where we may sometimes see two sisters with the most 
opposite temperament, one very masculine and the other very 
feminine, though both with feminine training; and two brothers 
may differ in the same way; and a wife may be really of a more 
masculine turn of mind than her husband. In some of our com- 
munities of prevalent masculine disposition, but where women 
strongly preponderate in numbers, the men seem apt to become 
womanish and petty, and the women mannish and self-asserting. 
But in general we have not yet seen the full effect on our trans- 
planted race of the new climate and institutions, the abundance of 
good land, the ease of getting a living, the numerous women teach- 
ers, and other circumstances; and the tendency seems on the whole 
to be very decidedly toward the feminine cast (evidently to the 
great satisfaction of the people itself), departing far from the 
serious, stern, rugged, ultra-masculine character of our Pilgrim 
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fathers. The exquisite climate of Japan may in like manner have 
occasioned the bright, careless, happy disposition of the Japanese. 

But perhaps you are impatient at such discussion about the 
probable natural origin of different temperaments, and prefer some 
“ old-aunt-of-the-universe ” theory by which every people simply 
has its inborn character given to it from time to time, and that’s 
all. Yet I will say, the fact that these and kindred speculations 
have excited acrimonious pietistic opposition and frequent accusa- 
tion of gross materialism is remarkable, considering that in reality 
they not only lead to the finest spiritual views and create new in- 
centives and guides to the highest morality, but even give grounds 
for a literal and rational belief in many or all of the principal re- 
ligious dogmas, which must otherwise be mysteries to the devout 
and stumbling-blocks or superstitions to skeptics and infidels. 


GOESCHEL ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF CARL FRIEDRICH GOESCHEL, BY SUSAN E. BLOW. 
Cuapter III. 


On the Triplicity of the Proofs of Immortality in the Light 
of Speculation. 

Casting another backward glance at the path over which we 
have travelled, we discover that, from the immanent movement of 
Thought from Being to the Notion and the unfolding of finite 
Spirit out of Soul into Personality, there falls a light which illu- 
minates and transfigures the three original external proofs of im- 
mortality. These proofs rest upon discursive thought, which tries 
vainly to organize its scattered stores; therefore, in themselves, 
they bring no conviction of truth. The successive is never the in- 
clusive and penetrative. This discursive Thought first attains 
organic unity in the immanent development of the Notion ; hence 
it arises that these same proofs, seen in the light of speculative 
philosophy, really produce Conviction. This speculative light 
radiates from the elevation of Being (in whose sphere the three 
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dogmatic proofs darkly struggle) into Thought. This done, the 
Categories of Being and Essence are transfigured into their Truth 
contained in the Categories of the Notion. 

It is evident to the most superficial observation that the sim- 
plicity which is the basis of the metaphysical proof corresponds to 
the Individuality of the soul whence proceeds its immanent move- 
ment; that the capacity for infinite development and the destiny 
to infinite ends, of which the soul, according to the moral proof, 
is conscious, corresponds to the consciousness of the subject into 
which the soul awakes; and that the thought of persistence, which 
is the basis of the ontological proof, finds its analogy in the Spirit, 
in whose participative Personality the Soul realizes its notion. It 
is true that in the first proof consciousness is presupposed, for only 
from consciousness can simplicity be deduced ; it is, however, only 
presupposed, and not developed. In the series of proofs, as in the 
immanent movement of the notion, this development falls within 
the second sphere, and consists in that diremption of consciousness 
wherein self and its other fall apart, and yet both are known 
as content of consciousness. This is the transition to the third 
sphere. Thus far the speculative movement of the idea offers 
nothing new, either in its content or in its successive phases; it 
places us, however, upon a newstandpoint, whence we look at, 
and into, and through the heretofore scattered and isolated proofs. 

Another difference lies in the fact that, whereas each proof in 
its dogmatic form is exclusive and self-sufficient from the specula. 
tive standpoint, it is seen to go over into the succeeding proof. 
The content of each proof sinks, therefore, into an organic phase 
of truth, and, if taken alone out of this organic unity, proves noth- 
ing. The movement is dialectical ; the discovered proof contra- 
dicts and annuls itself. In the immediate form in which it is 
posited it is not true, and in its development it exhibits its own 
insufficiency. This dialectic must now be more attentively con- 
sidered, for it is the intrinsic though unrecognized cause of the 
doubt which the separate proofs have left behind them. The ne- 
gation involved in the.isolated proof is felt, but the positive truth, 
veiled in the inadequate form, is ignored. 

Therefore it becomes our duty to notice how the several con- 
ceptions which underlie the dogmatic proofs of immortality are 
transtormed when received in the light of the speculative method 
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and how the dialectic movement of these proofs brings out their 
relationship to each other. 

The first point to be noted is, that the simplicity of the soul, 
which is the basis of the first proof, is not able to maintain itself 
when confronted with the thought to which it nevertheless belongs, 
and is therefore really negated in the second proof. 

Though the soul, being simple, is indivisible, and consequently 
can neither separate itself from itself nor go out of itself, its es- 
sential destiny is to go over into that which is not, itself; for, be 
its end knowledge or activity, each equally necessitates the aliena- 
tion of the soul from itself. 

In the first proof the soul, as simple, is dry and arid; in the 
second it becomes fluid in its forward movements. In the same 
manner the content of the second proof is negated in the third, in 
that therein the diremption into Subject and Object, Thought and 
Being, is cancelled. The Subject becomes conscious of the Object 
as well as of itself, whence results the content of the third proof, 
according to which each is in the other, and to Thought (which is 
Persistence) is ascribed Being (which is Persistence). Stated dif- 
ferently: According to the first proof the soul persists in itself, 
and all its movement is from and within itself; yet, according to 
the second, having become self-conscious, it lives and has its Being 
in God, and its movement is not from itself, but from God ; finally, 
in the third proof God and the Soul are mediated in the Spirit, 
and the estrangement between them forever cancelled. 

But though in this transition negation has declared itself, there 
must be recognized simultaneously the positive moment, 7. ¢., the 
form in which the Content of the negated proofs is still preserved. 
Thus, the underlying truth of simplicity is revealed in Individu- 
ality ; for Individuality is that Unity which in its diremption 
maintains its integrity. Similarly, the implicit truth of destina- 
tion (¢.¢., the soul’s capacity for and destiny to high ends) be- 
comes explicit in Consciousness, which, knowing both itself and its 
other, feels itself to be active and passive, subjective and objective. 
Finally, the presupposed immediate Unity of Thought and Being 
is mediated in the Personality of the Spirit. 

After these general statements we shall venture to dwell freely 
upon the isolated proofs. Ultimately we shall doubtless find a 
point toward which our scattered thoughts will converge. 
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The first crude representation of simplicity is so barren, so un- 
productive, so unthinkable that no man can persevere in holding 
it. That the soul, being simple, cannot die we willingly concede, 
for the simple is dead, and what is dead cannot die. The char- 
acteristic of life is self-alienation. The truth of simplicity is there- 
fore the unity of its varied determinations. The unity really 
underlies the dogmatic conception of simplicity. Wolf defines 
simplicity as vis or primary force. This force, according to him, 
is the Representative Activity which manifests itself in different 
faculties (facultates), and, without detriment to its unity, exerts 
itself in different directions. 

Again, when the soul, in virtue of its simplicity, is characterized 
as immaterial, the first conscious meaning is that the soul is dis- 
possessed of the body and its independence of the body is de- 
clared. But without a body the soul cannot exist; the truth is 
that the soul has its real body in itself, that body and soul are 
one in the Spirit because both are of the Spirit. 

In predicating immateriality of the soul, we therefore really 
declare only that the soul is not subject to matter. This predica- 
tion, moreover, is wholly negative; we have neither explained 
what the soul is, if it is not material, nor have we defined matter 
itself. When Idealism says, The soul is spirit, animus est spiritus, 
it understands by spirit only that it is not matter. Spirit is the 
opposite of matter, but the validity of matter is as little contested 
by Idealism as by Materialism—the difference between the two 
schools of thought being that Materialism ascribes the sole supre- 
macy to matter, while Idealism confesses a belief in dualism. But 
in dualism thought can find no rest ; moreover, it demands to know 
what matter is. Thought struggles to free itself from matter ; this 
is the deep internal significance of the conception of immateriality. 
Thought first contests the supremacy of matter, then its validity. 
In the course of this contest it falls upon many different concep- 
tions which are far more than fancies of the imagination. 

‘ Matter is the limit temporarily allotted in thought to the finite 
spirit—therefore darkness is its nature. This more adequate defi- 
nition of matter has also the great significance that it finds in mat- 
ter the negation which was ascribed to the soul when the latter 
was characterized as immaterial. With this definition, in fact, the 
whole battle is won if its meaning is really apprehended and de- 
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veloped. The forms of representation will, however, vary until 
they culminate in the adequate concept. 

In the development of this definition, matter is first character- 
ized as the difference between the infinite and finite spirits, for the 
former includes its limit and the latter does not. This impenetra- 
ble limit of the finite spirit is what we call matter. 

Again, in the variation of views which have not ripened into in- 
sight, matter is defined as the illusory image conjured up by the 
understanding in lieu of the “ thing-in-itself”; this latter it can 
never find, as it lies beyond the subjective sphere. 

Finally, matter is characterized as soul in the process of becom- 
ing; this dead soul during its slow self-transfiguration serves the 
living soul, through whose reaction it is quickened into conscious 
life. 

In all these representations the body is negatively but not posi- 
tively cancelled. They are forms which, though developed from 
the presupposed immateriality of the soul, yet seek to rise above 
the dogmatic dualistic standpoint upon which the conception of 
immateriality immediately rests. They contest that validity and 
authority of matter which idealism left unimpeached ; they as- 
cribe reality exclusively to the soul, and thus reduce matter to 
negation. Their inadequacy results from the fact that they appre- 
hend this negation only in its alienation from positive reality. 

Ultimately the truth grows clear which is hinted in all these 
representations. This truth is the monism of the spirit, according 
to which the spirit is seized, not asthe synthesis of body and soul, 
but as the unity of these two moments. Thus the abstract nega- 
tive conception of immateriality leads ultimately to the concrete 
notion of the spirit. 

It is a most instructive and noteworthy fact that even those 
systems of thought which move not from Thought or the Subject, 
but from Substance or Being, are forced involuntarily to admit 
this immateriality. Under this head must be classed the well- 
known proposition of Spinoza in the Ethies: “ Mens humana non 
potest cum corpore absolute destrui sed ejus aliquid remanet quod 
aeternum est.” Under this proposition stands its mathematical 
demonstration, together with a scholium, according to which indeed 
the existentia mentis ceases with the body, but the essentia mentis, 
as an “intellectus in Deo conceptus,” persists in God to all eternity. 
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It must be admitted that with the existentia mentis perish Repre- 
sentation (imaginatio) and e-collection (recordatio rerum praeteri- 
tarum), both of which are apprehended as dependent upon the 
body. Consciousness, on the contrary, is somewhat illogically pre- 
served. . 

This loss of existence and recollection is the logical result of a 
system which apprehends God as Being or Substance, and therein 
cedes to Being the supremacy and priority over Thought. With 
such a presupposition it is forced to concede that the starting- 
point of the finite spirit is also its goal—to declare that nothing is 
accomplished by existence in time, and to assert that the soul shall 
return to God in the same form of essentia mentis in which it was 
originally in God. This is the radical insufficiency of this stage 
of thought; the consciousness retained in God its radical incon- 
sistency—an inconsistency, however, which is unavoidable, because 
the spirit, in virtue of its absolute freedom, as often as it is re- 
nounced, instinctively asserts anew its own validity. It is worthy 
of remark that Spinoza seizes Thought as simple because he op- 
poses it to Extension, and that he grasps both Thought and Exten- 
sion as attributes of substance, whereas the thinking Being and 
the extended object are, in his view, only modes or affections of 
these attributes. 

When Spinoza attempts to explain the difference between the 
esse essentiae and the esse existentiae he involuntarily substitutes 
Thought for substance as the ground of the esse essentiae, but _ 
while so doing still holds Thought apart from the subject de- 
manded by and inseparable from Thought. With him, too, exist- 
ence is externality, or extension and essence, simplicity or thought. 
The esse existentiae to him is ipsa rerum existentia extra Deum et 
in se considerata quae tribuitur rebus postquam a Deo creatae sunt. 
All finite beings without distinction are therein apprehended as 
external, 7. ¢., as Things; simultaneously the idea of emanation is 
substituted for that of creation, the esse essentia signifying the 
thought in God which is eternal, modus quo res creatae in Deo 
concipiuntur. Thus even this original and highest Being of the 
“essentia” falls within the range of Speculative Knowing, which 
is “tertinm genus cognitionis sub specie aeternitatis.” 

In illustration of the difference between the esse essentia and 
the esse existentia Spinoza instances the work of art whose es- 
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sence is vitally persistent in the mind of the artist, whereas its 
existence is projected and disjoined from thought, and is thus 
purely external. In this separation from the creative thought it 
may easily be destroyed while the essence survives in the imagi- 
nation of the artist. This illustration ignores the fact that God 
is thought as the subject who thinks the creature, or, to express it 
passively, as the subject by whom the creature is thought. From 
this insight follows the eternity of created personality—that is to 
say, when the creature is thought by the creator as thinking, the 
creature must also think, because it is not only thought by God, 
bat, by the Thinker, thought as thinking. For this same reason 
the creature thinks God, or (expressing it passively to make it 
more clear) God, the Thinking Being, is reciprocally thought by 
the creature who is thought as thinking. Thus thought and think- 
ing the creature endures in eternity becduse it is once and for all 
thought by God. Moreover, it endures as it is thought, viz., as 
thinking; and it thinks God, 7. e., the Eternal Personality God 
is thought by the creature because it is thought by God. Thus 
Spinoza’s own illustration, logically completed, leads to personal 
persistence, though, in the view of Spinoza himself, personal per- 
sistence, together with all representation and recollection, dis- 
solves in infinite substance. 

It would seem that even Dante fears to lose recollection as he 
plunges his soul into the depths of the glory of God. 

“ Because in drawing near to its desire 
Our intellect engulfs itself so far 
That after it the memory cannot go.” 

But the great poet of Christianity recovers the memory, both 
of things human and of things divine, and reproduces for us in 
the thirty-three Cantos of the “ Paradiso” the content of recol- 
lection. Lethe blots out only the nugatory, vain, and unreal 
memory of Sin, while Eunoé, upon the soul’s entrance into Para- 
dise, restores to consciousness “ all good deeds done,” and renews 
and vivifies the power of memory. Thereafter, as it advances 
through the realm of light, the Spirit is increasingly illuminated 
until, penetrated by the vision of God in the glory of his threefold 
Being, it knows itself as God’s eternal image. 

Returning to the immateriality of the soul, let us say once more 
that its outcome is the finite spirit, and this finite spirit is the 
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identity of the soul with its body. The body is immanent in the 
soul; it isnot bestowed upon the soul from without; it is the 
externalization of the soul, and it has to be én the soul in order 
to come forth out of the soul. Hence it is indestructible. This 
is the outcome of the metaphysical proof. 

It may be said that the soul is its own body, its own organ, and 
again that its body is itself. The external body of the soul is 
its An, the internal body its dmoxeiyevov. Plato says in the 
“ Phedrus”: ‘* The soul resembles the united power of the chariot 
and of the driver who sits thereon and guides it.” The chariot is 
the inner body of the soul, the driver is the soul of the soul; the 
union of the two is not to be grasped as a synthesis but as one 
force, hence as unity. 

The soul, as spirit, is consequently indivisibly one with its in- 
ward body, 2.¢., the soul has its individual form though it sepa- 
rate from its outward body, as our eyes see it do. As far as we 
can trust our eyes, this separation is not to be denied, but we can 
trust our eyes only in so far as that which transpires in death is vis- 
ible, ‘Oparaz Se ob’ abrh “ Memorab.,” iv, 3, 14.) 
Animus autem solus, nec quum adest, nec quum discedit apparet. 
—Cicero, “ De Senect.,” ¢. 22. Visibility is limited, however, to 
the outward body—hence the soul separates itself from its body 
only in so far as the body is purely external, only in so far as the 
body being visible is already different from the soul; or, in other 
words, only in so far as the body is the other of the soul. Death 
actualizes what is already ideally contained in the distinction be- 
tween body andsoul. As all nature is the other of soul, so is the 
body which pertains to nature its other. Death is the consumma- 
tion of this thought, for death consists only in the soul’s separa- 
tion from its other, that through separation this other may be 
identified with soul. Upon this identification rests the conception 
of resurrection; the body which, as external and only external, is 
deserted by the soul, shall be again united with the soul, or, in 
other words, its externality shall be dissolved in the soul. 

It is not and should not be said that the body leaves the soul, 
but that the soul leaves the body; uy? xatadelre: to 
Xenoph. “ Cyrop.,” viii, 7. Therefore it is in the soul that the 
body finds itself. This is the resurrection, and its presupposition is 
the immortality of the soul. Its first phase is that the soul, being 
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independent of its external body, being indeed its own body, is 
victorious over death ; its second phase is the resurrection and 
transfiguration of the outward body into reunion with the soul. 
As Psyche is the soul and Eros the spirit, so the nymph Calypso 
is the soul, the earthly man Ulysses the body, and the island of 
Ogygia the earthly dwelling-place, The separation of the lovers 
is death; death consists in the dissolution of their union, but does 
not imply that the separated lovers cease to exist. Rather, after 
the separation, Eros watches and protects, Psyche labors and 
serves, Calypso waits and weeps, and Ulysses is tossed upon 
strange seas and wanders through strange lands, just as the body 
after death is scattered in its atoms and transmuted into varying 
forms. Reunion is resurrection in the Spirit. Therefore the res- 
urrection is only understood when it is apprehended as the trans- 
figuration and penetration of the body by the soul in the spirit. 
The truth of this conception may be more definitely developed 
from the genetic idea of externality. Externality is nothing else 
than the isolation and mutual exclusion of the particular moments 
of the notion, the unity and totality of which is the Spirit. Out- 
ward phenomena are thus the dismembered elements of the in- 
ternal, self-active, and poetic. The body represents the isolated 
moments of the individual soul, as nature represents the isolated 
moments of humanity. These moments are, however, still ex- 
ternal to the soul. This externality, which is visibility, in death 
ceases as appearance for the soul ; the visible is that which is only 
a fleeting show ; death is for the soul the dissolution, or rather the 
transfiguration, of the external. But even after death the realm 
of appearance endures ; for itself and for those who remain behind 
the external body is still external. Its real transformation fulls, 
therefore, in the future, and is conceived as resurrection and 
glorification of the flesh. Through this resurrection the verifica- 
‘tion becomes complete of the unity of the soul as spirit with its 
so-called body, according to the ground and final end of time, 
and of its distinctness from the body only in so far as the latter is 
appearance—i. ¢., semblance which alone has visibility. The ex- 
ternal separation of death takes place in the same moment in 
which the soul as spirit internalizes its body. This internalization 
is itself the cessation of externality. 
' In this development of simplicity and of difference the origi- 
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nally abstract and barren conception of simplicity realizes a rich 
and pregnant content. Thericher any given thonght, the less will 
it at first be comprehended; the fuller its content, the more diffi- 
cult for it to gain complete self-mastery. Therefore, with minds 
illuminated by this insight into unity and distinction, it is inter- 
esting to look back upon precedent conceptions, and particularly 
is it delightful to glance into that crystalline mirror of scholastic 
thought which we inherit from Dante, even though we may not 
pause adequately to develop its content. In the “‘ Purgatorio,” 
canto xviii, 49, Virgil teaches as follows : 


“ Every substantial form that segregate 
From matter is and with it is united, 
Specific power has in itself collected, 
Which without act is not perceptible.” 


Still more definitely Statius (“ Purgatorio,” xxv, 37-108) de- 
velops, in speaking of the creation of the soul (from which later 
developed Occasionalism and Preformationism), the inseparability 
of the divine and the human as united in the spirit, and also (Tra- 
ducianismus Corporis, from which later arose the system of Epi- 
genesis) the separability of the external body until its transfigura- 
tion. The generation and birth of each man is an act of divine 
creation. He who has advanced so far in thought that he finds the 
dogmatic—4. ¢., external and sensible demonstration of Statius— 
inadequate, may ascend through the simile of the mirror into which 
the argument rises in lines 22-27, and the simile of the shadow 
with which it culminates in lines 100-108, into that speculative 
reflection of the external in the internal through which philosophy 
in these modern days has renewed its youth. This speculative in- 
sight consists in the apprehension of what seems to happen ex- 
ternally—. ¢., to pass before the observing subject as the inner self- 
movement of the subject itself, which herein becomes visible to the 
subject in the object as in a mirror. 


“ And wouldst thou think how at each tremulous motion 
Trembles within a mirror thine own image ; 
That which seems hard would mellow seem to thee.” 


Simplicity, Unity, Internality, are different grades of one quality. 
Language has one word for & and év. 
Herewith the metaphysical or theoretical, which may also be 
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called the objective, proof realizes more and more its implicit 
truth ; this truth is the moral or practical, more adequately the 
subjective proof; besides these two proofs there can be but one 
other which shall include them both. We, however, are still oc- 
eupied with the first proof, which culminates in the immediate 
unity cf the soul and the body. This unity involves the unity of 
life; there is not another life beyond the grave, but it is this life 
which continues, just as it is this ego which endures and not 
another. Herewith otherness, both in the individual and ex- 
ternal to the individual, is completely c.acelled, and thus per- 
sonality is realized, externality dissolved, and limit annulled, both 
in the positive and negative sense. Thus it happens that each 
finds place in the other, as Dante too experiences with astonishment 
(“ Purgatorio,” ii, 34 e¢ seg.), for the one thing necessary is not 
place, but the unity of space and time, of the body and the soul. 
Through this apergu, Aineas of Gaza was able to refute the 
doubt where place could be found for so many millions of souls. 
“In those dwelling-places of intelligible essences (2. ¢., of souls) 
there is no scantiness of room, but a perfect abundance of it, for 
all are one. Each one fills the entire space and at the same time 
admits into itself all the others (¢. ¢., interpenetrates each and is 
interpenetrated by all), and no one excludes any other or in any 
way impedes it as material bodies are wont to do.”—(Ain. Gaza, 
“ Theophrastus.”) 

According to the metaphysical proof, the soul is further as 
monad, in itself and through itself, self-active and self-determin- 
ing; thus it completes itself into a circle. Hence is deduced its 
imperishability. This self-determination is, however, negated in 
the moral proof, according to which the soul in its immediacy is 
determined, and this determination is not through itself. We find 
the soul, as created, determined by God and determined ¢o ends; 
though this prescribed destiny in relation to which the soul is 
passive is nothing else than that the soul shall actively develop it- 
self. In other words, the soul is determined to be self-determining. 
The moral proof thus deduces from determination the same re- 
sult which the metaphysical proof deduced from simplicity, 7. e., 
from the opposite of determination. The solution of this contra- 
diction is as follows: The soul is determined by God, hence has 
not its ground in itself, yet the soul is self-determining, and de- 
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rives its essence from no other essence. These seemingly clashing 
statements contain in reality no contradiction, for God is not an 
Essence alien to the soul, but the Absolute Spirit, which, as per- 
sonal or penetrative and self-communicative, creates and preserves 
the finite spirit, which latter, penetrated and penetrating, manifests 
itself also as personal. Persistence itself is nothing but continuous 
creation, whose presupposition is the personality of the absolute 
spirit and whose result is the personality of the finite spirit. The 
creature continuously creates its existence and its thought out of 
the Creator, the spirit out of the Spirit ; or, as Spinoza says, “ The 
Creatio Dei demands the Concursus Dei.” To this he clearly and 
truly adds: “‘ Nullam rem creatam sud natura ne momento quidem 
posse existere, sed continuo a Deo procreari.” 

The first proof affirms as Aristotle also teaches: Anima per se 
vitam habet. The second affirms as the Greek fathers of the Church 
particularly taught: Anima non per se vitam habet, sed percipit 
ex conjunctione cum spiritu, fonte vitae aeternae. Thus, too, the 
Scriptures teach (1 Tim. vi, 16) that only God has immortality 
in Himself with Christ, who as one with the Father in the Holy 
Spirit is Himself the Resurrection and the Life (John xi, 25). 
Man receives immortality. He that believeth in me, says Christ, 
though he die yet shall he live, as the branch lives if it abide in 
the vine, but withers if it is torn from the vine. He who is called 
to communion with God in Christ can never die, for as personal 
he participates in the imperishable personality of the Absolute 
Spirit. 

Thus from the creation of God results its progressive continu- 
ance as concursus Dei continuus. This continuous activity of the 
Absolute Spirit is the source of the continuous activity and devel- 
opment of the finite Spirit; the activity of the latter is only pos- 
sible as result of the activity of the former, and is mediated in the 
notion personality. The unity of the two is the immortality of 
the soul, the finite spirit progressively developing itself in itself 
through a constant influx from the everlasting fountain of the 
divine life and thought. This is the content of the second proof 
which herewith has taken up the first proof into itself, or rather 
this is the outcome of the second proof which transcends itself as 
it consciously unites the content of the first proof with its own. 

The first point is that the soul exists, consequently that the soul 
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is created. Its creation presupposes the intellectus in Deo con- 
ceptus, and this demands as consequence the concursus Dei con- 
tinuus. That is to say: “The thought of God is creation, and the 
creation of God is eternal.” “He spake and it was done,” writes 
the Psalmist, and the Preacher adds : “ I know that whatsoever God 
doeth it shall be forever.” The Absolute Spirit thinks the finite 
spirit, or rather finite spirits (for finitude implies plurality), and 
this thought is their creation: the Absolute Spirit remembers the 
hosts of finite spirits who, during the long course of history, have 
vanished from this earthly scene, and this remembrance is their 
preservation. God’s creation never ceases; He who creates up- 
holds his creation; He preserves each object in the mode corre- 
sponding to its nature, maintains each species in its appropriate 
category, and yet transfigures all the separate moments through 
organic membership in the totality. 

The remembrance and preservation of departed spirits in the 
Absolute Spirit could not be if these spirits themselves were not. 
As the thought of God, being itself living, creates life, so the per- 
petual remembrance of God maintains life. The vital concept of 
the Absolute is a reciprocal concept, and implies that, inasmuch 
as God remembers finite spirits, these finite spirits must remem- 
ber him, and in him remember themselves. The outward mani- 
festation of the spirits of men outwardly vanishes, but the spirits 
themselves, upheld and transfigured in the Absolute Spirit, live in 
the life of God. If, then, the Absolute Life consists in conscious- 
ness, all that is maintained in this life must be also conscious. On 
its external side the history of what has been closes in the grave- 
yard, but history comprehended opens our ears to the cry of the 
prophet, ““O ye dry bones, hear the voice of the Lord!” Resur- 
rected humanity is the actuality, the truth, and the surety of God’s 
throne ; without it God would be lifeless isolation. For all who can 
truly re-think this thought the meaning is this: that the Absolute 
Idea preserves itself in its actuality, certainty, and truth only in so 
far as finite spirits are preserved and perfected in their self-con- 
sciousness in this absolute life of God. The truth and majesty of 
God’s throne demand the assembling of the children of men for 
his footstool. He who is sure of God is sure of his own life in 
God. The certainty of the conviction of immortality tests the 
depth of insight into the nature of Absolute Spirit. 
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Such is the ultimate development of the second proof in its 
transition into the third. This is the profound truth in which 
Hegel’s “ Phenomenology of Spirit ” finds its infinite culmination.’ 
Because man is created to be spirit he is created to be immortal. 
“ Hine clare sequitur,” says Spinoza himself, “ animam immor- 
talem esse.” ‘‘ Consequently,” he adds, “none but God can de- 
stroy the soul.” This can only mean that God has the physical 
power to enter into contradiction with his own creation, in which 
his expressed will is the persistence of the Spirit. This, again, is 
only saying that God can contradict and retract his own will. 
Such an ascription of simple physical power to the Godhead is an 
unthinking and unthinkable contradiction. Most significant is it 
that this has been recognized by that great thinker who moves 
from the being of substance in that he claims to recognize the 
Will of God as natural reason in nature itself. Here, again, the 
Spirit shows itself under the inadequate presupposition; it is 
not in nature but in the creation of the human spirit, or in thought 
itself, that Spinoza reads the Word of God. 

“Leges autem illae naturae sunt Decreta Dei lumine naturali 
revelata. Decreta deinde Dei immutabilia esse jam demonstravi- 
mus. Ex quibus omnibus clare concludimus, Deum suam immu- 
tabilem voluntatem circa durationem animarum hominibus non 
tantum revelatione sed etiam lumine naturali patefecisse.” 

The lumen naturale is in this sense, as creation itself, the first 
revelation. 

“ Nec obstat,” he continues, “ si aliquis objiciat, Deum leges 
illas naturales aliquando destruere ad efficienda miracula: nam 
plerique ex prudentioribus Theologis concedunt, Deum nihil con- 
tra naturam agere [for Creation is his Will] sed supra naturam, 
hoe est, ut ego explico, Deum multas etiam leges operandi habere, 
quas humano intellectui non communicavit, quae si humano intel- 
lectui communicatae essent, aeque naturales essent, quam caeterae. 
Unde liquidissime constat, mentes esse immortales.” 

We have now arrived at a point where we may touch more 
definitely a question which runs secretly through the whole his- 
tory of the doctrine of immortality, and which throughout is met 


1 Nothing is more misunderstood in the much misunderstood philosophy than the 
sublime conclusion of that vast cathedral structure which Hegel built for our age in his 
“ Phenomenology of Spirit.” 
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by an unexpressed answer. This question is whether the immor- 
tality of man can be recognized immediately by the light of na- 
ture or only in the light of the special divine revelation through 
the Word of God. We are pointed toward the answer by the 
second proof of immortality, which goes back to God and reads 
the Will of God in the nature of the finite spirit. Our whole 
present explanation is, in fact, nothing more than an answer to 
the question concerning the source of our knowledge. The first 
necessity is that we should make the question itself clear to our 
minds. This done, the answer is ready. The question is whether 
the immortality of man can be recognized in the creation of man 
alone. This question contains the presupposition that creation 
is something once done and finished, and that man once created is 
emancipated. In other words, creation is conceived as an accom- 
plished fact and not as a continuing process. With such a crea- 
tion and such a nature—a creation which has ceased to be, and a 
nature which, having lost its source, has lost its life—not only the 
demonstration of immortality but immortality itself is impossible. 
If, however, we apprehend creation as progressively continuous, 
and in this continuous creation recognize the persistence of the 
finite spirit, we do not get this knowledge from nature, but from 
the source of nature—viz., from the Spirit of God, which is pro- 
gressively revealed in creation. The concept of a progressively 
continuous creation includes the revelation of the Absolute Spirit 
in the finite: this creatio continua manifests itself as Providence, 
and after the fall (7. ¢., the actual abstraction from the continuous 
creation) as Redemption, which is therefore apprehended as a 
second creation. A perpetually flowing stream of water is mani- 
festly unthinkable without a perpetual source; the stream may 
be cut off from its source, but, by as much of flowing water as it 
contains, it is nevertheless united with it. In the same way, by 
as much light as remains in fallen man, his reason is united with 
the Spirit of God and his nature still in relation with its su- 
pernatural origin. We must therefore affirm that the personal 
immortality of man can only be recognized in its participation 
with the personality of the Absolute Spirit; this participation is 
recognized only*in the progressively continuous creation and reve- 
lation of God, and this revelation after man’s alienation from God 
is recognized only in Redemption, God’s second act of condescend- 
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ing grace. Herein is cancelled the confusing difference between 
an immortalitas naturéd taught by the first proof, and the izmor- 
talitas gratidé upon which the second proof essentially rests. So 
far as the natural creation still endures it endures through the 
continuity of its relationship with God—d. e., through the grace 
of God. 

With this continuous creation and revelation is given the con- 
cept of immortality from which the third proof deduces the being 
of immortality. In the light of speculation, however, it has be- 
come clear that the Notion or Thought as Spirit is itself the high- 
est, the eternal and indestructible. It therefore needs not the 
imputation of Being as something external to itself in order to be. 
It is merely a proof of the power which natural Being has usurped 
over the natural man, and herewith over the naturalized reason of 
Thought. When fettered by sensuous modes of thinking, we still 
desire something fixed and tangible to which Thought or Con- 
sciousness may attach itself. All such sensuous thinking implies 
that thought in itself is not—that only in the dA» can it find its 
trroxeipevov, and that it needs matter for its support just as the 
Hebraic Vocal, which Spinoza compares with the soul, demanded 
a fulcrum external to itself as its body. 

Thought, however, is really so little dependent upon Being that 
the truth rather is that eternal persistence belongs essentially to 
and is immanent in Thought. This is the distinctive content of 
the third proof. Spinoza touches this third proof when he teaches 
that the idea of persistency as well as that of progressive develop- 
ment, under varying modifications of the form of existence, is im- 
mediately necessary to the soul, while the idea of its destruction is 
wholly alien to and contradictory of its substance. He expresses 
this proof negatively when he says: Nullam nos ideam habere, 
qua concipiamus substantiam destrui. To deny to Thought its 
persistence is nothing more nor less than to deny persistence to 
the persistent. Therefore the positive statement is as follows: 
Homo, cum se sub aeternitatis specie contempletur, se aeternum 
esse scit. The sctentia aeternitatis is herewith also essentia aeterna. 
It is most remarkable that Spinoza again and again ascribes the 
eternity which he finds as idea in consciousness not to conscious- 
ness itself, but to Being. Throughout his system is manifest with 
reciprocal overthrow and destruction the conflict of Being and 
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Thought. The truth is that the being of persistence is not some- 
thing external added to the notion of persistence, but, just as being 
is contained in consciousness, it dwells within the concept of per- 
sistence as its determination. 

The explicit content of the third proof is that in Consciousness 
is contained all Being—that all that is is preserved in Thought 
and included in the Notion. As the Subject is preserved in Per- 
sonality, so the Natural Individual is preserved in the Species, for 
in the Notion nothing is lost. Augustine says: ‘Si nulla essentia, 
in quantum essentia est, aliquid habet contrarium, multo minus 
habet contrarium prima illa essentia, quae dicitur veritas, in quan- 
tum essentia est. Primum autem verum est. Omnis essentia non 
ob aliud essentia est, nisi quia est. Esse autem non habet con- 
trarium, nisi non esse: unde nihil est essentiae contrarium. Nullo 
modo igitur res ulla esse potest contraria illi substantiae, quae 
maxime ac primitus est.”—(Augustine, “ mn immort. animae,”! 
liber unus, c. 12.) 

Relatively to the third proof there is still one observation to be 
made. It would be wonderful if it had not been urged against 
the triplicity of the proofs of immortality that the essential con- 
tent of the third proof falls into the much-articulated sphere of 
the second proof. The essential basis of the second proof is that 
the soul, in its most specific determination, is stamped with the seal 
of immortality, or, in a word, is itself the embodied concept of im- 
mortality. Upon this concept also rests the third proof. In so far 
the two proofs agree; their difference lies in the fact that in the 
second proof the concept as concept is not explicit, but the capa- 
city for infinite development is grasped as objective quality of the 
existent soul; or, again, reminiscence is apprehended as the inborn 
knowledge of an eternal past, and from this eternal past is inferred 
an endless future. The process here moves from past to future 
being ; in other words, from the nature of being is deduced its 
future. In the third proof, on the contrary, the concept of per- 
~ 1 Besides this book—which contains an entire series of proofs of immortality, although 
in fact they are all contained substantially in the above-discussed triplicity of proofs— 
should be mentioned the dialogue De Quantitate animae, as of importance in the history 
of the doctrine of immortality. It mentions seven grades or stations through which the 
soul is developed before it comes to God and dwells with him. The last station is the 
mansion of “ contemplatio Dei apud Deum.” See~also the writing of Augustine “De 
spiritu et anima.” 
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sistence is comprehended as Thought, and from this transition is 
made to the Being of persistence or to the actuality of the con- 
cept; the movement, therefore, is from subjective thought to its 
objective reality. A similar difference is found between the teleo- 
ological and ontological proofs of the existence of God: the former 
finds God as subject in the objective world, in that from the reality 
* of the object, apprehended as creation, it deduces the reality of the 
subject apprehended as Creator; the latter thinks God and moves 
from the thought to its actualization, from that which is necessary 
to Thought to that which necessarily exists. The outcome of this 
proof is the concept of Thought which includes Being, and does not 
have to seek it elsewhere. Thus, too, the first proof coincides with 
the third in that both rest upon unity: their difference lies in the 
fact that the immediate unity of the first proof is mediated in the 
third. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL.’ 
BY W. T. HARRIS. 
I. Introduction. 


1. Our argument for immortality will be based chiefly on psy- 
chology. The proofs on which most men rely for their convic- 
tion that they will continue their individual existence after death 
we therefore pass over. 

The proofs that we omit from our discussion are— 

a. The return to life of those who have died—a resurrection 
in the body—notably the example which the Christian Church 
teaches as the basis of its faith and as the symbol of the resurrec- 
tion of the individual man. 

b. The physical manifestation of individuality after death by 
the exertion of power to control matter, or to materialize in tem- 
porary bodies as in cases of reported modern and ancient spirit- 
ualism. 

1 Read at the Concord School of Philosophy, August 1, 1884, 

? As, for example, Tertullian, “De Anima,” Cap. ix; 1 Sam. xxviii, 15. 
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c. General belief in the existence of the soul after death, and 
the probability that such general beliefs of mankind are well 
founded. 

d. General desire of man to live forever, and his horror at an- 
nihilation ; probability that a desire imparted to his nature has a 
reality correspondent to it. 

e. The infinite perfectibility of the human mind; its full capa- 
city never realized in this life; each new growth in knowledge or 
insight, or power of will, or in love for the race, being always a 
means of greater growth in the same and other directions; cvon- 
trary to the course of nature, or to the divine character to endow 
a being with capacities never to be developed. 

J. A special phase of proof that belongs to the foregoing is, 
since Kant and Fichte, the favorite ground for the philosophic 
doctrine of immortality. The moral proof (or the “ proof of the 
practical reason”’) asserts that, according tu Kant, “a holy will 
can be realized only in the thinking of an intinite progress, which 
is possible only under the presupposition of an infinitely continu- 
ing existence and personality of the same rational being.” Fichte 
says: “If this obedience to the law of duty is to be recognized as 
a reasonable service... . and not a mere fanciful enthusiasm 
.... this obedience must have some consequences, must serve 
some end. It is evident that it does not serve the purpose of the 
world of sense; therefore there must be a supersensual world 

whose purpose it does promote.” And, again: “The bond with 
which this law of duty binds me is a bond for living spirits only 

. « it addresses its decrees only to living and free beings. . . . 
In the eternal world, will alone, as it lies concealed from mortal eye 
in the secret vbscurities of the soul, is the first link in the chain 
of consequences that stretches through the invisible realms of 
spirit, just as in the physical world action—a certain movement 
of matter—is the first link in a material chain that runs through 
the whole system of nature.” 

g- Besides these there is the proof from the standpoint of Evo- 
lution. The world is so made that the principle of the survival 
of the fittest causes intellectual and moral beings to come to the 
top. Spiritual beings gain the mastery inevitably and subordinate 
all others—reverse, in fact, the laws of survival in the lower orders. 
Preserve delicate plants and delicate animals and eradicate nox- 
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ious ones. Such trend of the universe toward spiritual being 
points out, unmistakably, that being as the highest and best and 
most persistent. The spiritual principle alone is loved by the 
universe, and this points to its origin in a spiritual principle 
which thus loves its own. A God of Reason who creates the world 
in order to bring into being independent realizations of himself is 
thus presupposed by the doctrine of evolution as propounded by 
its most consistent advocate (Mr. John Fiske). 

2. It is to be pointed out that the question of immortality hinges 
on the question of first principle of the world—or the nature of 
God. When the highest principle is regarded as something inde- 
terminate—as something above all form—even as above conscious- 
ness or reason—it is obvious that there can be no permanent form 
at all—not even of conscious being. When the highest principle 
is regarded as personal and conscious, conscious and personal 
being would have the form of the abiding—and the interest of the 
first principle would favor that which possessed its own image or 
likeness. 

3. I do not find that the studies in physiological psychology, 
now become so prevalent, have thrown any light on the question 
of individuality after death, although they are of great value in 
education, criminal jurisprudence, and therapeutics—especially so 
in that which concerns the treatment of the insane. 

The most important factsin physiological psychology are patent 
always: (a) an energy acting as cause (1) formative of aggregates 
and organisms, (2) attacking other aggregates and organisms; (6) 
assimilating others into its own organism; (c) feeling, specified 
into five special senses ; (@) general ideas or thoughts (1) expressed 
in language, (2) the basis of institutions, which in the aggregate 
form civilization (3) systematized in science. 

It is a mere fancy that new discoveries in cerebral physiology 
have changed our attitude toward these important facts. 

Man has known for thousands of years of the interaction be- 
tween soul and body. Such interaction can never be explained 
except by a combination of introspection with observation of 
physiologic facts—for the elements of the problem are of two 
orders: (1) inner facts of feeling and thought, and (2) outer facts 
of material organism. There is no possible method of observing 
facts of feeling and thought except that of introspection. There 
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is no possible method for observing changes of matter or body, in- 
cluding nerves, brain, and such, except by sense-perception. 


II. Immortality of the Species. 

4. The demonstration of the indestructibility of force, matter, 
or mind may have great scientific value in itself, but it does not 
establish our thesis. Inasmuch as the abiding force is that which 
outlasts particular forces and the abiding matter retains its identity 
at the expense of infinite particular forms of individual things, 
the argument for the existence of a general mind that does not die 
may seem to make the loss of individuality in the case of the par- 
ticular man all the more certain. Thus the phrase “ Immor- 
tality of the soul” may refer only to the species or to the mental 
principle in nature, and not to the special example. 

Just as the life-process of the animal or plant migrates from in- 
dividual to individual and the species lives, though the individuals 
all die, so, too, the human race abides on the earth while countless 
particular human beings have disappeared through death and, 
perhaps, like the plant, perished altogether as individuals. 

5. There may be a sort of persistence of the individual in his 
effects and influences. His deeds continue to act long after he 
has passed away. A specially favored plant has been permitted, 
by external conditions, to develop great size and strength. Its 
seed will continue to manifest for a long time greater power to 
react on the environment. An animal has been stimulated to ex- 
ert his energies and has become exceptionally strong through the 
discipline. He transmits to offspring habits or tendencies that de- 
velop in the same way. Man also transmits personal influence by 
hereditary descent, and also far more potently through intellectu- 
al and moral ideas and usages preserved and transmitted by the 
aid of language. The effort of the individual may be exerted to 
reach points of view regarding the world, or regarding the social 
conduct of life, or the management of the State, that will exist as 
influence down through all ages—Confucius, Zoroaster, Moses, 
have this permanence to their influence. This is much like the 
Karma of the Hindu, the transmission of the deeds of a former 
life. 

6. The immortality that is attained through hereditary trans- 
mission or through the educative influence of moral and intel- 
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lectual principles is an immortality of the species only. It is not 
the goal of our inquiry, but a necessary phase of it, inasmuch as 
the persistence of personal identity involves the same generic 
activity that we find in the species, but with the additional modi- 
fication that it is the particular individual who realizes within 
himself the entire species. For to be immortal signifies that the 
individual is recipient of the effects of his own deeds, and that he 
grows or develops through this means, so that his changes are 
only stages of self-realization, and not his dissolution. 

When all change in an individual is progressive self-realization 
the individual preserves hisidentity. If the change is caused from 
without and represents external influences, the change is loss of 
identity. 

The exertion of personal force or power to change or modify 
one’s self is the realization of that power and the preservation of 
identity even under change. In so far as the plant is modified 
through its own forces, each new phase is a revelation of its indi- 
viduality, but, in so far as its modifications are the product of ex- 
ternal forces, they are destructive of the plant. Self-modification 
is self-preservation. Suicide happens not through self-modifica- 
tion, but through invoking deadly external influences. 


IIL. Agnosticism. 


7. We have explained the nature of our problem without 
alluding to the doctrine, very prevalent in our day, which holds 
that questions touching the essentials of human nature, or the na- 
ture of first principles in the world, are insoluble. It is necessary 
here to make only a passing notice of the alleged limits of human 
knowledge. A sacred college of agnostics that should undertake 
to place on its Index Prohibitory any or all questions relating to 
God, Freedom, or Immortality, must base its action either on the 
fact that its limited investigation has hitherto been unsuccessful in 
finding a solution, or on the fact that its investigation has discov- 
ered necessary limits in the nature of human knowledge. The 
mere tact of such a want of success on the part of the agnostic 
does not justify him in pronouncing anything either unknown or 
unknowable. It warrants only the modest attitude of the skeptic 
who affirms his own present ignorance. What man has a right to 


affirm besides his own ignorance the ignorance of all men? An 
XIX—13} 
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affirmation of necessary ignorance is still more unwarranted. 
Modern agnosticism rests chiefly on metaphysical grounds which 
profess to have discovered the inherent incommensurableness of 
the infinite or absolute with human capacity for cognition. Sneh 
discovery implies acquirements in ontology, a knowledge of the 
nature of the infinite and absolute, for purposes of comparison, 
that are utterly destructive of the agnostic hypothesis. The worst 
possible basis for agnosticism is the metaphysical one. But, if the 
metaphysical basis is removed, there is left only the simple indi- 
vidual fact that such and such gentlemen have not succeeded thus 
far with the efforts that they have chosen to make in reaching 
certitude regarding freedom, immortality, etc. 

To individual cases of doubt and uncertainty it is possible to 
oppose other individual cases of knowledge and certainty. Doubt 
and knowledge, however, are alike uninstructive to the one who 
does not investigate the occasion of the ‘doubt {or verify the sup- 
posed knowledge for himself. 

8. One of the most distinguished writers of our time, a high 
authority among agnostics, says:' ‘‘ Self-existence necessarily 
means existence without a beginning, and to form a conception of 
self-existence is to form a conception of existence without a begin- 
ning. Now, by no mental effort can we do this. To conceive ex- 
istence through infinite past time implies the conception of infi- 
nite past time, which is an impossibility.” In another place the 
same author claims the persistence of force as an “ultimate truth 
of which no inductive proof is possible,” and explains that “ as- 
serting the persistence of force is but another mode of asserting an 
unconditioned reality, without beginning orend.” But he asserts 
the indestructibility of matter and the persistence of force. ‘ The 
annihilation of matter is unthinkable for the same reason that the 
creation of matter is unthinkable; and its indestructibility thus 
becomes an @ priori cognition of the highest order—not one that 
results from a long-continued registry of experiences gradually or- 
ganized into an irreversible mode of thought, but one that is 
given in the form of all experience whatever.” The inconceiva- 
bility of self-existence by reason of its involving infinite past time 
is evidently shared by all such ideas as the indestructibility of 


1 Herbert Spencer, “ First Principles,” pp. 31, 241, 264. 
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matter and the persistence of force, for they require the thought 
of infinite time, past or future, quite as much as self-existence. 
Thus inconceivability is no bar to “a priori cognition of the high- 
est order,” and when it is used for agnostic purposes it is misused. 
The term “ inconceivable” is here used in the sense Hamilton and 
Mansel gave it, namely: it signifies not picturable bythe imagina- 
tion. It does not mean unthinkable. Whatever will\not make a 
picture is “inconceivable” in the agnostic sense, and whatever is 
essentially connected with an “ inconceivable” or unpicturadle is, 
or ought to be, “ wnknown and unknowable.” In tact, however, 
only a few of the unpicturable notions are placed on the Prohibi- 
tory Index by general consent, but caprice or convenience strikes 
now at this and now at that. 

9. Thus Space is one of the favorite “ inconceivables.” One 
cannot conceive or picture it as finite, because he would then pic- 
ture it as located within itself; nor can he picture it as infinite, be- 
cause a picture must have bounds, limits, or external form in order 
to be a picture. The thought of Space is a very different matter. 
“ Space is of such a nature,” says thought, “that any finite space 
requires space beyond it, for the limits require space to exist in. 
Hence Space is infinite, because all its boundaries affirm instead 
of negate it; they continue it rather than limit it.” On the other 
hand, the concepts of matter and force, although pronounced incon- 
ceivable and unknowabie, are everywhere used freely by agnostics 
as subjects of such predicates as “ indestructible and persistent ” 
—-predicates that are always noted as “ inconceivable” because in- 
volving unpicturable infinite time. 


IV. Concewability of the Infinite. 

10. Because of the subtle intrusion of this notion of the “incon- 
ceivable” as a test of the knowable, it has been necessary to make 
this reference to the doctrine here. Immortality involves infinite 
fature time, buf individuality after death does not necessarily do 
so. Only as wé prove such survival of death by an appeal to the 
nature of the conscious being do we imply infinity. That whose 
nature involves imperishability would thus be called unknowable, 
because imperishability involves the thought of infinite future 
time. The triviality of this objection may be seen by applying it 
to mathematical truth. Two and two make four; this is neces- 
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sary and imperishable truth; the shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line; this, too, will be true through infinite 
future time, and hence is inconceivable by the same test that holds 
self-existence to be inconceivable. 

11. Space is known to be infinite because all limits of it would 
continue it; so, too, time is infinite for the same reason. Every 
object of experience is necessarily an object in time and space, and 
hence it presupposes or implies those two infinite correlatives of 
its existence. Every effect, too, presupposes as its correlative an 
energy producing it, and the energy which produces is either self- 
produced or derived from a self-produced or spontaneous source of 
energy. When we undertake to count the links or steps between 
an effect or phenomenon before our eyes and the spontaneous self- 
cause that is implied as its ultimate correlative, we may well find 
that relation altogether inconceivable, because the number of links 
is indefinite, being as many as one chooses to make. It is a mat- 
ter of subdivision, and the effect is capable of being divided to in- 
finity, making an infinite series of effects, each one of which may 
be regarded as effect of the previous link and as cause of the sub- 
sequent. 

12. The old fallacy of Achilles and the Tortoise is similar to 
this one of the infinite regress of causes which Kant has used in 
his third antinomy. One foot is divisible to infinity ; so too is a 
space of ten feet; you can never accomplish the infinite division 
of the smallest distance in your imagination, and hence Achilles 

ean never overtake the tortoise (if he has to wait for you to picture 
infinite divisibility). Everything in our experience can be sub- 
divided by analysis into component things indefinitely, and every 
phenomenon is in like manner divisible without limit into links of 
a series of causality. 

18. We do not, however, find any difficulty‘in thinking a thing or 
a phenomenon, or a distance or a duration. The picturing or con- 
ceiving is altogether an indifferent affair, and gives us no concern. 
We grasp together in a synthesis the phenomenon as an effect by 
thinking it with its correlative—¢. ¢., with the energy from which 
it has proceeded. So, too, if we subdivide the phenomenon and 
make one part the effect of the other, then the effect is made a 
correlative of its antecedent phenomenon, which, as cause, includes 
the energy that acts to produce the effect. Whether one analyzes 
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the complex phenomenon into parts or combines the parts and 
thinks the series as one phenomenon, it is all the same, for the 
thought of effect, great or small, involves the thought of an effi- 
cient cause, whether near or remote, it does not matter. If there 
was no cause, this phenomenon is not an effect but a self-existent, 
or, if it really undergoes change, it changes itself and is causa sut. 
If we deny the concept of true cause or of spontaneous energy by 
placing it at infinite distance, as Kant does, or as the agnostic 
does, then, too, we deny the concept of phenomenon or effect and 
come at once on self-cause as the alternative,’ and thus are com- 
pelled to accept what we tried to elude. 

14. This thought of self-cause, or spontaneous energy, is not to 
be repudiated by the agnostic on the ground that it cannot be 
pictured. He might as well repudiate the idea of ten feet be- 
cause it can be subdivided indefinitely and he cannot picture its 
parts. 

15. Every object of experience, then, involves as correlatives 
infinite space, infinite time, and self-cause, or spontaneous energy. 
These correlatives are necessarily thought as the conditions which 
render the existence of the object of experience possible. If the 
object of experience possesses reality, those conditions possess real- 
ity because it is their reality that this object manifests. The con-_ 
cept of efficient cause is essential, as we shall see further on, to the 
concept of individuality or self-identity, and hence it has been 
mentioned in this connection with other unpicturable notions that 
underlie all knowledge. 

16. That which is originating cause or spontaneous energy can- 
not be pictured in the mind, because the same self is both cause 
and effect. But the idea of such a cause is implied in all thought 
of causality. No effect without a real cause of it, and no matter 
how long the series, down which the energy has descended to reach 
this particular effect—the number of links in the series is indefi- 
nite, depending on the analytic discrimination of the beholder. 
The walking-stick with which I push open the gate is conceivable 
as an infinite number of pieces of cane, each an infinitesimal in 
length, down which is transmitted from my hand the energy that 
pushes the gate; this play of imagination does not help, but hin- 


1 Because, if the fact is not phenomenal, i. ¢., an effect of an underlying cause, then 
it must be self-existent or causa sui. 
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ders the true thought, which is this: my hand pushes the gate and 
cane together, and their motion is the effect; or, still more accu- 
rately, my hand and arm and the cane and the gate are all moved 
by the cause, which is my will, a pure energy. The effect may 
be subdivided to infinity, but such subdivision does not alter the 
conception of cause and effect, but is something altogether imper- 
tinent to it. 


V. Empirical Proofs of Immortality. 

17. Let us now inquire into the data given us by experience for 
the solution of this problem of individuality after death. A strictly 
~ empirical proof would adduce instances in which a human being 
had given unmistakable evidence of his survival after the dissolu- 
tion of his body. It must not be the reanimation of the same body, 
for that would be rather a return to life in the body than a survi- 
val of the body. 

18. To be satisfactory, physical tests, or tests through physical 
phenomena, must be such as (@) prove individuality, and not a mere 
general force or combination of forces; (b) prove an individuality 
distinct from the individuality of the observer, and not caused by 
his own energy consciously or unconsciously (“unconscious cere- 
bration” for example); (¢) prove that the identity of the individu- 
ality that is manifesting itself through the physical phenomena is 
identical with some individuality that has existed in the flesh. 
This would establish the possibility of individuality after death. 
To become complete, the proof must establish enough cases to show 
what races of men, what degrees of mental and physical develop- 
ment, what circumstances, are requisite to insure survival after 
death of the body. 

19. The most difficult part of the empirical proof would be 
found in the requirement to prove the identity of the disembodied 
individuality with any special one formerly inhabiting a body, pos- 
sibility of deception being infinite at this point. 

20. It is clear that physiology can throw no light on this ques- 
tion of the survival of the individual except indirectly. The body 
exhibits the traces of the organizing energy that built it, and of 
the inorganic forces that act to decompose it. 

If it is said that physiology has discovered or will discover that 
the organizing energy is simply a transmuted form of physical 
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force, and that the physiologist can trace it, when it leaves the 
body, into another form, say a new organism, or into inorganic 
equivalents, a discussion of the nature of such experience, and its 
possibility of establishing such facts or principles, will furnish an 
answer. The individuality or personal identity must be of such a 
character that the physiologist can perceive it as a physiological 
phenomenon, or at least recognize it in physical effects if he is 
ever to discover its survival in other organisms, or its dissolution 
into inorganic forces. If we shall find that we have to deal with 
an individuality known essentially through introspection, it will 
be clear that physiology cannot deal with the essential point under 
investigation, for introspection does not belong to physiology, but _ 
to psychology. Even physiological psychology must look within 
to find the feelings, thoughts, or volitions that correspond to mo- 
tions or physiological changes. The difference between a feeling 
or thought and a physiological change perceptible by the eye is 
so great that no amount of evidence could prove their identity, but 
only their sequence in time. The question of causal action be- 
tween the body and consciousness must be carefully considered 
before we can be in a condition to answer this question of physio- 
logical psychology. 

21. The perception of the evidence of conscious individuality in 
other beings is, of course, conditioned entirely by the perception of 
such conscious individuality within ourselves. We note in other 
beings such actions as express conscious individuality, because those 
actions are such as we use or might use to manifest it in ourselves, 
The manifestations are not the thing itselfi—they are not conscious 
individuality, for that is itself an energy that is manifested or 
that manifests itself, and is not exhausted in the manifestation, but 
remains in its entirety behind the manifestation invisible. All 
investigation of sentient phenomena (not vital phenomena simply, 
but phenomena of feeling, perception, and thought) involves the 
act of introspection, as already shown, and it is impossible for me 
to perceive the feeling of another, or his thought, except as I refer 
his external manifestations to my own experience and interpret 
them through it. 

22. We cannot dispense with introspection in the solution of 
our problem, therefore, unless we can disconnect personal identity 
from consciousness. We see by this that it is necessary to consider 
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more carefully just what “individuality” may mean, and what 
varieties of being may be included under it. 


VI. Types of Individuality. 


23. Human experience has distinguished, from time immemorial, 
four classes of individualities—(a) men, (5) animals, (c) plants, (d) 
inorganic things. Three classes can be made by including men 
with animals, or two can be made by uniting men, animals, and 
plants as the organic or living class of beings, and opposing to it 
the class of inorganic beings or conditions. Science inherits this 
distinction into four great classes from the unscientific experience of 
the race, but it progresses toward a clearer definition of the boundary 
lines and the laws of transition and development. It re-classifies 
what had been wrongfully classified. While the savage or ancient 
man includes many inorganic beings in the class of organic, and 
peoples nature with good and evil spirits, science is disposed to 
find much in organic (or life) processes to be purely inorganic and 
mechanical. 

24. Inorganic being does not possess individuality for itself. A 
mountain is not an individual in the sense that a tree is. It is an 
aggregate of substances, but not an organic unity. The unity of 
place gives certain peculiarities and idiosyncrasies, but the moun- 
tain is an aggregate of materials, and its conditions are an aggre- 
gate of widely differing temperatures, degrees of illumination, 
moisture, etc., etc. 

25. Atoms, if atoms exist as they are conceived in the atomic 
theory, cannot be true individuals, for they possess attraction and 
repulsion, and by either of these forces express their dependence 
on others, and thus submerge their individuality in the mass with | 
which they are connected by attraction or sundered by repulsion. 
Distance in space changes the properties of the atom—its attrac- 
tion and repulsion are conceived as depending on distance from 
other atoms, and its union with other atoms develops new quali- 
ties and conceals or changes the old qualities. Hence the en- 
vironment is essential to the atomic individuality—and this means 
the denial of its individuality. If the environment is a factor, 
then the individuality is joint product, and the atom is not an in- 
dividual, but only a constituent. 
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26. In an organism each part is reciprocally means and end to 
all the other parts—all parts are mediated through each. 

Mere aggregates are not individuals, but aggregates wherein 
the parts are at all times in mutual reaction with the other parts 
through and+by means of the whole are individuals. The indi- 
vidual stands in relation to other individuals and to the inorganic 
world. It is the manifestation of energy acting as conservative of 
its own individuality, and destructive of other individualities or 
of inorganic aggregates that form its environment. It assimilates 
other beings to itself and digests them, or imposes its own form 
on them and makes them organic parts of itself—or, on the other 
band, it eliminates portions from itself, returning to the inorganic 
what has been a part of itself. 

27. Individuality, therefore, is not a mere thing, but an energy 
manifesting itself in things. In the case of the plant there is this 
unity of energy, but the unity does not exist for itself in the form 
of feeling. The animal feels, and, in feeling, the organic energy 
exists for itself, all parts coming to a unity in this feeling, and 
realizing an individuality vastly superior to the individuality 
manifested in the plant. 


VIL. The Individuality of Plants and Animals. 


28. The plant grows and realizes by its form or shape some 
phase or phases of the organic energy that constitutes the indi- 
viduality of the plant. Roots, twigs, buds, blossoms, fruits, and 
seeds, all together manifest or express that organic energy, but 
they lack thorough mutual dependence, as compared with the 
animal who feels his unity in each part or limb. The individual- 
ity of the plant is comparatively an aggregate of individualities, 
while the animal is a real unity in each part through feeling, and 
hence there is no such independence in the parts of the animal as 
in the plant. 

29. Feeling, sense-perception, and locomotion characterize the 
individuality of the animal, although he retains the special powers 
which made the plant an organic being. The plant could assimi- 
late or digest ; that is to say, it could react on its environment and 
impress it with its own form, making the inorganic into vegetable 
cells and adding them to its own structure. Feeling, especially in 
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the form of sense-perception, is the process of reproducing the 
environment within the organism in an idea] form. 

30. Sense-perception thus stands in contrast to the vegetative 
power of assimilation or nutrition, which is the highest form of en- 
ergy in the plant. Nutrition is a subordinate energy in the animal, 
while it is the supreme energy of the plant. Nutrition relates to its 
environment only negatively and destructively in the act of assimi- 
lating it, or else it adds mechanically to the environment by sepa- 
rating and excreting from itself what has become inorganic. But 
feeling, even as it exists in the most elementary forms of sense- 
perception, can reproduce the environment ideally; it can form 
for itself, within, a modification corresponding to the energy of 
the objects that make up its environment. 

31. Sentient being stands in reciprocal action with its environ- 
ment, but it seizes the impression received from without and adds 
to it by its own activity, so as to reconstruct for itself the external 
object. It receives an impression, and is so far passive to the 
action of its environment; but it reacts on this by forming within 
itself a counterpart to the impression out of its own energy. The 
animal individuality is an energy that can form limits within 
itself. On receiving an impression from the environment it forms 
limits to its own energy commensurate with the impression it 
receives, and thus frames for itself a perception, or an internal 
copy of the object. It is not a copy so much as an estimate or 
measure effected by producing a limitation within itself similar to 
the impression it has received. Its own state, as thus limited to 
reproduce the impression, is its idea or perception of the external 
environment as acting upon it. 

32. The plant receives impressions from without, but its power 
of reaction is extremely limited, and does not rise to feeling. The 
beginnings of such reaction in plants as develops into feeling in 
animals are studied by intelligent biologists with the liveliest in- 
terest, for in this reaction we see the ascent of individuality 
through a discrete degree—the ascent from nutrition to feeling. 

33. Nutrition is a process of destruction of the individuality of 
the foreign substance taken up from the environment, and likewise 
a process of impressing on it a new individuality, that of the vege- 
tative form, or the nutritive soul, as Aristotle calls it. Feeling is 
a process of reproducing within the individuality, by self-limitation 
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or self-determination, a form that is like the external energy that 
has produced an impression upon it. The sentient being shapes 
itself into the impression, or reproduces the impression, and thus 
perceives the character of the external energy by the nature of its 
own effort required to reproduce the impression. 

34. The difference between a nutritive process and a perceptive 
or sentient process is one of degree, but a discrete degree. Both 
processes are reactions on what is foreign; but the nutritive is a 
real process, destructive of the foreign object, while the sentient is 
an ideal or reproductive process that does not affect the foreign ob- 
ject. The nutritive is thus the opposite of the sentient; it de- 
stroys and assimilates, the latter reproduces. Perception is objec- 
tive, a self-determination in the form of the object—it transforms 
the subject into the object; nutrition is subjective in that it trans- 
mutes the object into the subject and leaves no object. Perception 
preserves its own individuality while reproducing the individu- 
ality of the external, for it limits itself by its own energy in re- 
producing the form of the object. 

35. For the reason that feeling or perception measures off, as 
it were, on its own organic energy—which exists for it in the feel- 
ing of self—the amount and kind of energy required to produce 
the impression made on it from without, it follows that sense-per- 
ception is not only a reception of impressions, but also an act of 
introspection. By introspection it interprets the cause or occa- 
sion of the impression that is felt. Feeling arises only when the 
impression made on the organism is reproduced again within the 
self—only when it recognizes the external cause by seeing in and 
through its own energy the energy that has limited it. The de- 
gree of objectivity (or the ability to perceive the reality of the 
external power) is measured by the degree of introspection or the 
degree of clearness in which it perceives the amount and limit of 
the internal energy required to reproduce the impression. 


VIII. Human Indwiduality. 


36. On this scale of degrees we rise from plant to animal, and 
from animal to man. The individuality of each lies in its energy. 
The energy of the plant is expended in assimilating the external ; 
that of the animal in assimilating and reproducing; that of man 
‘in assimilating, reproducing, and self-producing or creating. The 
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discrete degree that separates the plant from the animal is meas- 
ured by the distance between destroying and reconstructing ; the 
difference between the animal and the man is measured by the 
distance between reproducing and self-producing, or, in another 
form of statement, it is the difference in two kinds of perception 
—the perception of object as particular and the perception ot 
object as universal. 

37. It is comparatively easy to recognize the difference between 
nutrition and perception ; indeed, one would say that the difficult 
part is the recognition of the essential identity of their energies. 
On the contrary, the identity of sense-perception and thought is 
readily acknowledged, but their profound difference is not seen 
without careful attention. Inasmuch as the difference between 
sense-perception and thought characterizes the difference between 
individuality that can survive death of the body and that which 
cannot survive death of the body, our subject justifies a careful 
discussion of this distinction. 

38. The majority of thinkers who have advanced or defended 
the doctrine of immortality of the human soul have drawn the 
line of individual survival between the activity of sense-percep- 
tion and the activity of reflection and reason, the former activity 
being understood as that which perceives particular objects, while 
the latter perceives general or universal objects. These general 
or universal objects are not mere classes or abstractions, fictions 
of the mind for genera and species, but they stand for generic 
processes in the world—such processes in the world as abide while 
their products come into being and pass away. The oak before 
me is the product of a power that manifests itself in successive 
stages as acorn, sapling, tree, and crop of acorns, etc., these stages 
being successive and partial, while the energy is the unity whence 
proceed all of these phases through its action on the environ- 
ment. The energy is a generic process, and whatever reality the 
particular existence may get from it is borrowed from its reality. 
The reality of this acorn is derived from the reality of organic 
energy of the oak on which it grew. The reality of that organic 
energy is at least equal to all the reality that has proceeded from it. 

39. In the two forms of the reaction of energy, or individuality, 
which have been discussed as nutrition and feeling, the former 
draws the object within itself and destroys its objective form, 
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while in feeling the individuality recoils from the attack made on 
the organism and reproduces its symbolic equivalent. Both of these 
forms find the occasion of action in the contact with the external. 
Without conjunction, without limitation of the individuality by 
the object, there arises neither nutrition nor feeling. This mutual 
limitation is the reduction of the two, the subject and object, to 
mutual dependence, and hence it is the destruction of individu- 
ality so far as this dependence exists. By the act of assimilation 
the vegetative energy reasserts its own independence and indi- 
viduality by annulling the individuality of the object. The sen- 
tient process, on the other hand, reasserts its independence by es- 
caping from the continuance of the impression from without, and 
by reproducing for itself a similar limitation through its own free- 
dom or spontaneity. It elevates the real limit, by which it is 
made dependent on an external object, into an ideal limit that 
depends on its own free act. Thus both nutrition and feeling 
are manifestations of self-identity in which the energy acts 
for the preservation of its individuality against submersion in 
another. 

40. These attempts to preserve individuality which we see in 
nutrition and feeling do not succeed in obtaining perfect inde- 
pendence. Both these activities, as reactions upon the environ- 
ment, depend on the continuance of the action of the environ-— 
ment. When the assimilation is complete the reaction ceases, and 
there must be new interaction with the environment before the 
process begins again, hence its individuality requires a permanent 
interaction with external conditions, and the plant and vegetative 
process is not a complete or perfect individuality. It is not en- 
tirely independent. Its process involves a correlative existence, 
an inorganic world for its tood. 

41. The activity of mere feeling or sense-perception, too, is 
aroused by external impressions, and is conditioned by them. If 
there is no object, then there is no act of perception. Every oc- 
casion given for the self-activity involved in perception is an occa- 
sion for the manifestation of self-activity, but a self-activity that 
acts only on external incitation is nut yet separable from the body. 

42. The reproduction of impressions that we have described as 
the essential function of feeling or sense-perception is not the re- 
production known under the name of recollection or memory. 
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Recollection is a reproduction of the perception, while perception 
is a reproduction of the impression. The so-called faculties of the 
mind rise in a scale, beginning with feeling. Each higher activity 
is distinguished from the one below it by the circumstance that 
it sees not only the object which was seen by the lower faculty, 
but also the form of the activity of that faculty. Each new fac- 
ulty, therefore, is a new stage of self-consciousness. 

43. The human characteristic is the knowing by universals. 
. Man recognizes or sees all objects as specimens of classes. He 
sees the particular in the universal. Hence his act of cognition 
is more complex than that of mere sense-perception, which he 
shares with the animal. The seeming dogmatism and assumption 
of this statement will disappear when we can see what results fol- 
low from knowing by universals, and what is presupposed in the 
mental energy that possesses such knowledge. 

44, The energy presupposed in the act of feeling and sense- 
perception is a self-activity, but one that manifests itself in repro- 
ducing its environment ideally. It presupposes an organic energy 
of nutrition in which it has assimilated portions of the environ- 
ment and constructed for itself a body. In the body it has organ- 
ized stages of feeling, constituting the ascending scale of sense- 
perception. 

a. First there is the sense of touch—containing all higher senses. 
in potentiality. When the higher senses have not developed, or 
after they have been destroyed by accident, the sense of touch 
may become sufficiently delicate to perceive not only contact with 
bodies, but also the slighter modifications involved in the effects. 
of taste and smell, and even in the vibrations of sound and light. 

b. The lowest form of special sense is taste, which is closely 
allied to nutrition. Taste perceives the phase of assimilation of 
the object which is commencing within the mouth. The indi- 
viduality of the object is attacked and it gives way, its organic 
product or inorganic aggregate suffering dissolution—taste per- 
ceives the dissolution. Substances that do not yield to the attack 
have no taste. Glass and gold have little taste compared with salt 
and sugar. The sense of taste differs from the process of nutrition 
in the fact that it does not assimilate the body tasted, but repro- 
_ duces ideally the energy that makes the impression on the sense- 
organ of taste. Even taste is an ideal activity, although it is pres-. 
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ent only when the nutritive energy is assimilating—it perceives 
the object in a state of dissolution. 

c. Smell is another specialization which perceives dissolution of 
objects in a more general form than taste. Both smell and taste 
perceive chemical changes that involve dissolution of the object. 

d. Hearing is a far more ideal sense, and notes a manifestation 
of resistance to dissolution. The cohesion of a body is attacked 
and it resists, the attack and resistance take the form of vibration, 
and this vibration is perceived by the special sense of hearing. 
Taste and smell perceive the dissolution of the object, while hear- 
ing perceives the defence or successful reaction of an object in 
presence of an attack. Without reaction of cohesion there would 
be no vibration and no sound. 

e. The sense of sight perceives the individuality of the object 
not in a state of dissolution before an attack, as in the case of taste 
and smell, or as engaged in active resistance to attack, as in case 
of hearing, but in its independence. Sight is, therefore, the most 
ideal sense, inasmuch as it is farthest removed from perception by 
means of the real process of assimilation, in which one energy de- 
stroys the product of another energy and extends its sway over it. 

45. Nutrition implies foreign objects on which to exercise its 
energy. It manifests itself as a destruction of its environment 
and the extension of its power by conquest. If it could conquer 
all its environment it would become a totality; but then its 
activity would cease for want of food. 

Sense-perception implies impressions from foreign objects as the 
occasion of its activity of ideal reproduction. It cannot perceive 
without objects; hence its energy is always conditioned by ener- 
gies independent of it. 

Representation is reproduction without the presence of the sense- 
object ; recollection and memory are forms of this. In the form 
of recollection the individual energy reproduces the activity of a 
past perception. The impression on the sense-organ is absent, 
and the freedom of the individual is manitested in this reproduc- 
tion without the occaston which is furnished by the impression 
on the organism from without. The freedom to reproduce the 
image of an object that has been once perceived leads by easy 
steps to the perception of general notions; for, when the mind 
notices its mode of activity by which the former perception is re- 
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produced or represented, it perceives, of course, its power of repeat- 
ing the process, and notes that the same energy can produce an 
indefinite series of different images resembling one another. It is 
by this action of representation that the idea of the universal 
arises. It is a reflection on the conditions of recalling a former 
perception. The energy that can produce within itself the con- 
ditions of a former perception at pleasure, without the presence of 
the original object of perception, is an energy that is generic—that 
is, an energy that can produce the particular and repeat it to any 
extent. The universal or generic power can produce a class. 

46. With this consciousness of a generic energy manifested in 
the power of representation arises the recognition of generic energy 
manifested in the external world as the producer of the particular 
objects perceived, and each object is seen in its producing energy 
as one of an indefinite number produced by the continued exist- 
ence of that energy. The consciousness of freedom of the Ego in 
this restricted form of freedom of representing or recalling former 
sense-perceptions lies thus at the basis of the perception of objects 
as specimens of classes; hence representation or recollection, which 
is special and individual, leads to the act of reflection by which 
the energy is perceived and its generic character, and with it the 
perception of the necessary generic character of the energy at the 
foundation of every impression upon our senses or at the founda- 
tion of every object perceived. 

47. At this point the activity of perception becomes Concep- 
tion, or the perception of the general in the particular. The 
“this oak” is perceived as “an oak,” or a specimen of the class 
oak. The class oak is conceived as an indefinite number of indi- 
vidual oaks, all produced by an energy which manifests itself in 
an organic process of assimilation and elimination, in which ap- 
pear the stadia of acorn, sapling, tree, and crop of acorns—a con- 
tinuous circle of reproduction of the species oak, a transformation 
of the one into the many—the one acorn becoming a crop of 
acorns, and then a forest of oaks. 

48. The rise of self-consciousness, or the perception of self- 
activity, and the perception of the general object in the external 
world, are thus contemporaneous. With the perception of the 
general energy the psychological activity has outgrown represen- 
tation and become conception. With conception the energy or soul 
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begins to be an individuality for itself—a conscious individuality. 
It recognizes itself as a free energy. The stage of mere perception 
does not recognize itself, but merely sees its own energy as the 
objective energy, because it acts wholly as occasioned by the ex- 
ternal object, In the recognition of the object as.an individual 
of a class the soul recognizes its own freedom and independent 
activity. Recollection (Zrinnerung) relates to individuals, recall- 
ing the special presentation or impression and representing the 
object as it was before perceived. Memory (like the German 
word Gedédchtniss) may be distinguished as the activity which 
reproduces the object as one of a class, and therefore as the form 
of representation that perceives universals. With memory arises 
language. 

49. Language fixes the knowledge of objects in universals. 
Each word represents an indefinite number of particular objects, 
actions, or relations. The word oak stands for all oaks—present, 
past, or future. No being can use language, much less create lan- 
guage, unless it has learned to conceive as well as perceive— 
learned to see all objects as individuals belonging to classes, and 
incidentally recognized its own individuality. All human beings 
possess language. Even deaf and dumb human beings invent and 
use gestures with as definite meaning as words, each gesture deno- 
ting a class with a possible infinite number of special applications. 

50. These distinctions of selt-activity or of spontaneous energy 
which have been pointed out in the stages of nutrition, feeling, 
sense-perception, and recollection are often overlooked, or are ac- 
counted as the direct product of the environment, and not admit- 
ted as the reactions of individual energy. The science that ig- - 
nores the manifestation of energy in the reaction of the individual 
is unreasonable, for it assumes that all the energy is in the envi- 
ronment, although the obvious fact is that there is energy on each 
side—on that of the individual and on that of the environment. 

- 51. In these lower stages of the activity of individual energy 
we have individuality that cannot recognize itself because it can- 
not recognize the universal, and therefore cannot conceive of pure 
causal activity, but identifies it with special manifestation. Hence 
the permanence of such individuality would not be the continu- 
ance of individuality in the sense of immortality any more than 
a perpetual sleep would continue it. 

XIX—14 
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Even memory and the phenomena of language are not recog- 
nized by psychologists generally as being the first manifestation 
of the self-conscious individuality. 

52. Psychology, however, in the activity of reflection readily 
recognizes the advent of universal ideas, and notes the self-activity 
of mind in forming them and thinking with them. It is usual, 
however, to account for the production of these universal ideas by 
supposing that the mind first collects many individuals and then 
abstracts so as to omit the differences and preserve the likeness or 
resemblance, and thus forms the conception of class. It therefore 
makes reflection responsible, not only for the recognition of the 
universal, but for its creation. But the act of reflection only dis- 
covers what had already been elaborated in the lower faculty of 
the mind. Self-consciousness is not the cause of universal ideas, 
but the universal rises with it as its condition (the perception of 
the universal being perception of the self). Both appear at the 
same time as essential phases of the same act. The soul uses uni- 
versals in language long before it recognizes the same as universal 
(its first recognition of the universal being only self-recognition). 
Reflection discovers that these ideas are general—but it has used 
them ever since human beings became human. After reflection 
has dawned, however, a new series of universal terms begin to 
come into use, which denote not merely universal classes or gen- 
eric energies, but the pure energy in its self-dctivity as producing 
inward distinctions which do not reach external particular things 
as results. Here begins conscious independence of the world of 
sense-perception. 

58. The higher stages of thinking which perceive these more 
universal phases of the activity of energy—which deal with the 
universals of universals—the genera of classes, are perceptions of 
the necessary primordial conditions of the world—the most gen- 
eral conditions of its existence. 

54. The idea of evolution as a cosmical principle is of this or- 
der. According to it, all individualization shall move from simple 
forms to complex forms that are simple—the higher individual 
shall be more of a totality within itself—and the highest individu- 
ality shall be one that realizes the cosmos within itself and is the 
Microcosm. 

55. The highest principle of the universe is thus conceived by 
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evolution as a principle of grace—a giving and imparting of the 
perfection. of the whole to the part or particular individual. 


IX. Human Indwiduality Immortal. 


56. Why will one make individual immortality to begin with 
the perception of universals and of self-identity rather than with 
individual reaction in the plant, or in that of self-feeling in the 
animal? or, still more, with that of free self-activity in recollec- 
tion 

57. Undoubtedly there is individuality wherever there is re- 
action. But mere reaction is not sufficient to constitute personal 
identity. The activity in reaction arises on account of the activity 
of another being, and hence is not entirely of itself in the case of 
the plant or the nutritive form of life, or in that of the mere ani- 
mal or the feeling and locomotive being. Were such individuality 
to be imperishable it would be unconscious imperishability and 
devoid of memory that recognizes its own being in the present 
and in the past. Mere recollection is not the recognition of the 
being of the self. A self must be universal, and can in no wise be 
a mere particular thing or act such as can be recollected. The 
self is the principle of the process of reaction against the environ- 
ment and of the activity of reproduction and synthesis. 

58. The individual, therefore, is not only a self—a universal— 
but also an entire sphere of particularity. The self can generate 
by the reproductive activity all that it has seen and heard, all that 
it has experienced—reproducing it as often as it pleases and en- 
tirely free from the presence of the objects perceived, and it can 
generate from itself the ideas of the general processes in which 
originated the special facts of sense-perception. Hence its par- 
ticulars are also general. Such a stage we call Memory, in the 
special and higher sense of the word, as corresponding to, not 
avapvnats, but or Hrinnerung, but Geddcht- 
niss—not the memory that recollects, but the memory that recalls 
by the aid of universal ideas. (Such memory is creative as it goes 
from the general to the particular.) These general ideas are mne- 
monic aids—pigeon-holes, as it were, in the mind—whereby the 
soul conquers the endless multiplicity of details in the world. It 
refers each to its species and saves the species under a name—then 
is able to recall by the name a vast number of special instances. 
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59. Language is the sign by which we can recognize the arrival 
of the soul at this stage of development into complete self-activity. 
Hence language is the criterion of immortal individuality. In 
order to use language, it must be able not only to act for itself, 
but to act wholly upon itself. It must not only perceive things 
by the senses, but accompany its perceiving by an inner perception 
of the act of perceiving (and thus be its own environment). This 
perception of the act and process of perceiving is the recognition 
of classes, species, and genera—the universal processes underlying 
the existence of the particular. 

60. Language in this sense involves conventional signs, and is 
not an immediate expression of feeling like the cries of animals. 
The immediate expression of feeling (which is only a reaction) 
does not become language, even when it accompanies recollection 
or the free reproduction—nor until it accompanies memory or the 
seeing of the particular in the general. When it can be shown 
that a species of animals use conventional signs in communication 
with each other, we shall be able to infer their immortality, be- 
cause we shall have evidence of their freedom from sense-per- 
ception and environment sufficient to create for themselves their 
own occasion for activity. They would then be shown to react 
not merely against their environment, but against their own action 
—hence they would involve both action and reaction, self and en- 
vironment. They would, in that case, have selves, and their selves 
exist for themselves, and hence they would have self-identity. | 

61. Take away self-identity, and still there may be persistence 
of self-activity ; but it is only generic—that of the species and not 
of the individual. The species lives, the individual dies in such 
cases. 

X. What Faculties survive Death. 

62. Having found the criterion of immortality, let us look at 
some of the ideas and capacities which come with its endowment. 

The ascent above sense-perception and recollection indicates to 
us the subordinate place of those faculties, and also their mori- 
bund character. As Aristotle hinted, in his profound treatise on 
the Soul, these lower faculties are nut immortal in their nature 
(although they will long outlast this earthly life). 

63. In thinking of such faculties in the lives of great men of 
science—like Agassiz, Cuvier, Lyell, von Humboldt, Darwin, and 
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Goethe—we see what this means. It is the first and crudest stage 
of mental culture that depends chiefly on sense-perception and 
recollection. After the general has been discovered, the mind 
uses it more and more, and the information of the senses becomes 
a smaller and smaller part of the knowledge. Agassiz ina single 
scale saw the whole fish—so that the scale was all that was re- 
quired to suggest the whole. Lyell could see the whole history 
of its origin in a pebble, Cuvier could see the entire animal- 
skeleton in one of its bones. The Memory, which holds types, 
processes, and universals, the condensed form of all human ex- 
perience, the total aggregate of all sense-perception of the universe 
and all reflection on it—this constitutes the chief faculty of the 
scientific man, and sense-perception and mere recollection play the 
most insignificant part. 

64. This points to the complete independence of the soul as a 
far-off idea. When the soul can think the creative thought, the 
theoretic vision of the world— Oewpia, as Aristotle calls it—then 
it comes to perfect insight, for it.sees the whole in each part, 
and does not require any longer the mechanical memory, because 
it has a higher form of intellect that sees immediately in the in- 
dividual thing its history, just as Lyell or Agassiz saw the history 
of a pebble or a fish, or Asa Gray sees all botany in a single 
plant. Mechanical memory is thus taken up into a higher “ fac- 
ulty,” and, its function being absorbed, it gradually perishes. But 
it never perishes until its function is provided for in a more com- 
plete manner. 


XI. Ethical Culture presupposes Immortality. 


65. Man is born an animal, but must become a spiritual being. 
He is limited to the present moment and to the present place, but 
he must conquer all places and all times. Man, therefore, has an 
ideal of culture which it is his destiny or vocation to achieve. 

66. He must lift himself above his mere particular existence 
toward universal existence. All peoples, no matter how degraded, 
recognize this duty. The South Sea Islander commences with 
his infant child and teaches him habits that conform to that phase 
of civilization—an ethical code fitting him to live in that com- 
munity—and, above all, the mother-tongue, so that he may receive 
the results of the perceptions and reflections of his fellow-beings 
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and communicate his own to them. The experience of the tribe, 
a slow accretion through years and ages, shall be preserved and 
communicated to each new-born child, vicariously saving him 
from endless labor and suffering. Through culture the individual 
shall acquire the experience of the species—shall live the life of 
the race, and be lifted above himself. Such a process as culture 
thus puts man above the accidents of time and place in so far as 
the tribe or race has accomplished this. 

67. Whatever lifts man above immediate existence, the wants 
and impulses of the present moment, and gives him self-control, is 
called ethical. The ethical grounds itself, therefore, in man’s ex- 
istence in the species and in the possibility of the realization 
of the species in the individual. . Hence, too, the ethical points 
toward immortality as its presupposition. Death comes through 
the inadequacy of ‘\:2 individual organism to adjust itself to the 
environment; the conditions are too general, and the individual 
gets lost in the caanges that come to it. Were the individual 
capable of adapting himself to all changes, there could be no 
death ; the individual would be perfectly universal. This process 
of culture that distinguishes man from all other animals points 
toward the formation of an immortal individual distinct from 
the body within which it dwells—an individual who has the 
capacity to realize within himself the entire species. 

68. Immortality thus complements the ethical idea. In an in- 
finite universe the process of realizing the experience of all beings 
by each being must itself be of infinite duration. The doctrine 
of immortality, therefore, places man’s life under the form of eter- 
nity and ennobles mortal life to its highest potency. 

69. Since ethics rests on the idea of a social whole as the total- 
ity of man, and on the idea‘of an immortal life as the condition 
of realizing in each man the life of the whole, it lays great stress 
on the attitude of renunciation on the part of the individual. 
The special man must deny himself, sacrifice the present moment 
in order to attain the higher form of eternity. To act indifferently 
toward the present moment is to “act disinterestedly,” as it is 
called. It is the preference of reflected good for immediate good 
—my good reflected from all humanity, my good after their good 
and through their good, and not my good before their good and 
instead of their good. 
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70. This doctrine of disinterestedness has been perverted into a 
doctrine of annihilation of all interest by a school of ascetic 
moralists in our time—the school of the Positivists. According to 
them, it were a higher form of disinterestedness to forswear all 
interest, and to waive all return of good upon ourselves from 
others. In fact, the ne plus ultra of this disinterestedness is the 
renunciation, not only of mortal life, but of immortal life—the 
renunciation of selfhood itself. 

71. Such supreme renunciation is the irony of renunciation. It 
would renounce not only the pleasures of the flesh, but the bless- 
edness of virtue and sainthood. It would renounce eternity as well 
as the present moment. 

72. The dialectic of such a position would force it into the next 
extreme of pure wickedness. For, see, is it not more disinterested 
to renounce eternal blessedness than the mere pleasure of the pres- 
ent moment? The more renunciation, the more ethical. Hence 
the denizens of the Inferno—those plunged into all manner of 
mortal sins—are more virtuous than the saints in paradise. For 
the sinners—do they not renounce blessedness—the form of eter- 
nity—the infinite happiness, and in their self-denial take up with 
mere temporal pleasures that are sure to leave stings of pain ? 
What nobleness to prefer hell with its darkness and fire and ice to 
paradise with its serenity and light and love! Is it not a step in 
advance even over such abstract ethical culture as rejects immor- 
tality from disinterestedness to plunge into positive pain, and there- 
by exhibit one’s abstract freedom from all lures to happiness ? 

73. But such “ethical culture” is not true morality. Disinter- 
estedness is only a relative matter in it—it is incidental, and not 
the essential element in virtue. It is of no use whatever except 
to eliminate the immediateness from life. The individual should 
become the species, and, instead of receiving good directly, should 
receive it as reflected from his fellow-men. Not to receive it as 
reflected from his fellow-men would paralyze the circulation which 
is necessary to the realization of the species, and man’s ideal would 
vanish utterly. The principle of altruism implies receiving as 
well as giving. No giving can remain where no receiving is. 
Hence ethics vanish altogether with the paralysis of the return of 
good upon the individual from the whole of society. The indi- 
vidual is cut off from the species by absolute renunciation, and 
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cannot ascend into it by substituting mediated good for immediate, 
as all codes of morals demand. Humanity lapses into bestiality. 

Civilization is impossible without this ideal of the race as the goal 
of the individual. It is the object of language, literature, science, 
religion, and all human institutions. 

74. Thus, too, immortality is presupposed by all the instrumen- 
talities of civilization. The completion of spiritual life in the 
communion of all souls is the final cause or purpose of immortal 
life. 


XII. The Being of God presupposed by Immortality. 


75. Our final consideration in this discussion is due to the ques- 
tion of the absolute First Principle presupposed in this view of 
the world—a world in which the process of genesis of immortal 
beings goes on as the supreme object of all. 

76. The senses perceive particular things and events. These 
are divisible and again divisible as we look more and more closely 
into them. Each seems to be in some way different from all 
others. Infinite particularity seems to reign. 

77. But to the eye of reflection all particularity is based on 
unity as logical presupposition. -A prioré conditions of experience 
are seen which make experience possible. There can be no world 
of experience without time and space. The mathematical laws of 
time and space condition all things and all changes in the world. 
Space and time, in fact, are pure unities, and all that is in time 
and all that is in space must exist relatively to all else in time and 
space, thus making a vast unity that we call the world: 


“ A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings.” 


78. It is the law of Space that all that is conditioned by it pos- 
sesses externality and exclusion, and is conditioned from without. 
Each body has external conditions, and thus forms an aggregate 
with its environment. Each aggregate is a part of a larger aggre- 
gate, and there is no end to this ascent from aggregate to aggregate, 
from unity to unity. All that is in space—to wit, the world—is 
included in a unity. This unity, too, is transcendent—it is the con 
stitutive form of space itself, and hence above all that is included 
in space. 
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79. Time, too, is a form that gives unity to all change and suc- 
cession, and hence to all events. The world of events transcends 
the individual event, but is transcended by that which gives unity 
to all events. 

80. The basis of the idea of causality is the idea of self-separa- 
tion—ihe detaching of influence from an active being, and its 
transference to another which thus becomes effect. Self-separa- 
tion—Causa sui—self-determination is the idea underlying not 
only all change and movement, but even the static form of exist- 
ence; it underlies not only events, but things. 

81. All dependent being is necessarily explained through that 
on which it depends. The independent must be originator of its 
own determinations or qualities—else these are through others, and 
the being is dependent and not independent. Or, if these qualities of 
its being are supposed to be eternal and not eternally produced, 
they must lack unity and fall asunder into independent things. 
But the same necessity recurs for self-determination in these iso- 
lated qualities. 

82. Self-determined being, that which exists in pure activity, is 
the only possible form of independence. It is the logical presup- 
position of the world of time and space. The world, as an aggre- 
gate of things and events, certainly has a Supreme Unity who is 
self-active and the Creator of things and events. 

83. But it is possible to accept the unity of the world as a crea- 
tor of things and events and yet deny it as a creator of man. 
Man, according to this doctrine, is immortal, and therefore trans- 
cends space and time, and is not conditioned by the unity of the 
world ; but each man is a transcendent unity himself. 

To be consistent, this view must deny all genesis to man. Each 
man is from all eternity individual and a transcendent unity. 

84, But, then, what has an eternal individual to do with a 
world of time and space? There seems to be history. There 
seem to be change of fortune and especially growth, progressive 
development, and education in regard to man. All this can be 
only seeming, however, according to a theory which makes man 
eternally pre-exist. 

85. If there is genesis, if there is education and progressive de- 
velopment, then there is presupposed a separation of ideal from 
real. The being is not what it ought to be, and is therefore de- 
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pendent on the side of time upon development. If there is gene- 
sis, it presupposes a real being with potentialities existing within 
a higher unity. 

86. Human education is of the nature of a realization of the 
race in each individual. Each man, therefore, presupposes a time 
and space-unity with other men, making up a unity of History. 
Society, social existence, presupposes this form of unity. 

87. Hence the unity of the world is the logical condition also 
of men as historic existences. To make them to pre-exist out of 
time and space is a piece of purely gratuitous assumption, and not 
only does not explain what is the fact, but it actually renders the 
fact itself utterly impossible. 

88. The same Power which creates the world in the constitutive 
unities of time and space, and causes the development from lower 
to upper orders which we behold in Nature, also has in view the 
erection of humanity on the summit of creation as His divine 
image. He will impart his blessedness to others, and will there- 
fore create intelligent beings “to know Him and enjoy Him for- 
ever.” 

89. Thus we have the Divine in two forms—first, the Creator 
absolute, self-existent, all-good and all-wise, who desires to share 
his Blessedness, and therefore creates men, causes them to begin— 
raising them up through Nature—a benignant and tender process 
of nurture of individuality into freedom and self-knowledge. 

90. Then there is a second form of the Divine—as it results 
from the solidarity of the human race and of all intelligent be 
ings throughout the universe—an eternal stream of creation— 
especially after death has removed the dividing limits that sepa- 
rate souls of one planet from those of another. 

91. The ideal of the individual—that he must realize in him- 
self the species, and that he must receive only such good as comes 
to him from all humanity—this ideal presupposes and necessitates 
the social union of the world of intelligences. Each shall help all 
—a finite act ; all shall help each—an infinite act. Each one thus 
participating in the infinite, invisible communion of souls shall 
thus be made intinite and divine. Hence the Invisible Church of 
all immortal spirits becomes the Institution whose eternity is as 
divine as the Creator’s. 

92. An institution eliminates from itself the defects of the in- 
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dividuals composing it, and in turn helps the individuals to free 
themselves of defect through it. 

93. An infinite community of souls, including the inhabitants 
of all worlds that have evolved human beings since the beginning, 
is an institution become perfect and divine. 

94. An institution is a unity of persons, and endowed by them 
with personality. The Absolute institution is the archetype of 
all other institutions, and a Divine Personality dwells in its 
midst, and is God the Holy Spirit. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


IN MEMORIAM, 
J. F. B. 


Non omnis moriar. 
Upon thy soul lay not a fading hint 
How dark fatality enwrapt thee round, 
Tho’ deathlike was thy cheek, nor least the tint 
Of the heart’s roseate parlance ’neath it found. 


I was the Jast, within thy native vale, 
Who heard that gay, delightful cadence fall 
From tender, quivering lips—that gentle tale 
Cheered like a godsend from some angel’s call. 


Nor thrill of instant loss opprest thy heart ; 
Like columns strong in fate thy Future stood, 
And hope shone swift to guide thy steps to Art, 
And Age, like softest verse, spake silvery good. 
A shattered hearth—a chill o’erburdened sky, 
A question at the gate that opes in heaven. 
Thou restest calm, in love’s tranquillity, 
Hast thou not all for which in life thow’st striven? 


Were torturing shafts, were pale sepulchral rhymes, 
Were structures reared by Fame’s enduring song, 
More fitting to thy right than Nature’s chimes 
That to the simple and the good belong ? 
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For many an eye shall weep Fate’s hurrying call, 
For many a hand must empty fade away— 
And should our grief like desolation fall, 


The things untaught that higher Laws obey ? 


Dear soul, whose pitying glance affection knew, 
Whose voice, like mercy from a heart of love, 

Rose welling bright, O friend! our loves renew, 
Make us like ¢hee with thy pure thoughts above! 


W. E. Cuannine. 
Concorp, Mass., February, 1885. 


THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The Concord Summer School will open for a seventh term on Thursday, July 16, 
1885, at 7.30 Pp. M., and may continue three weeks. The lectures in each week will be 
eleven; they will be given morning and evening, except Saturday evenings, on the six 
secular days (in the morning at 9.30 o’clock, and in the evening at 7.30), at the Hillside 
Chapel, near the Orchard House. 


The terms will be $5 for each full week ; for all the lectures, $10. Single tickets, at 50 cents 
each, may be bought at the shop of H. L. Whitcomb, in Concord, after July 10th, in packages of 
ten for $4.50, and of three $1.40. Any one to whom this circular is sent can now engage course 
tickets by making application, and sending $5 as a guaranty. For those who make this deposit, 
tickets will be reserved till the tenth day of July, and can then be obtained by payment of the 
balance due. They entitle the holder to reserved seats. Students coming and going daily during 
the term may reach Concord from Boston by the Fitchburg Railroad, or the Middlesex Central ; 
from Lowell, Andover, etc., by the Lowell and Framingham Railroad ; from Southern Middlesex 
and Worcester Counties by the same road. The Orchard House stands on the Lexington road, 
east of Concord village, adjoining the Wayside estate, formerly the residence of Mr. Hawthorne. 
For fuller information concerning the town and the school, we would refer applicants and visitors 
to the “‘ Concord Guide-Book ” of Mr. George B. Bartlett.? 

Lodgings with board may be obtained at the following houses in Concord village : 

Miss E. BARRETT, Monument Street. Mrs. Kent, Main Street. 

Mrs. O’Brien, Monument Square. Mrs. Goopnow, Main Street. 

Mrs. Currer, Sudbury Street. Mrs. How, Hubbard Street. 
Mrs. B. F. WHEELER, Belknap Street. 

Lodgings without board can be obtained in the neighborhood of each of the above-named 
houses. Students and visitors will make their own arrangements without consulting the under- 


A. Bronson Atcort, Dean. 
S. H. Emery, Jr., Director. 
F. B. Sansorn, Secretary. 
ConcorD, June 23, 1885. : 
PROGRAMME OF LECTURES. 
JULY, 1885: ; JULY, 1885: 
16th, 7.30 Pp. m., Mr. Albee. 22d, 9.30 a.m., Mr. Emery. 
17th, 9.30 a. m., Mrs. Cheney. 7.30 Pp. m., Mr. Snider. 
7.30 Pp. m., Mr. Snider. 28d, 9.30 a.m., Prof. Hewett. 
18th, 9.30 a. m., Dr. Bartol and Dr. Hedge. 7.30 P. M., Prof. Harris. 
20th, 9.80 a. m., Prof. Harris. Ath, 9.30 a.m., Mr. Blake. 
7.30 P.M., Mr. Sanborn. 7.30 P.m., Dr. Soldan. 
2ist, 9.30 a. m., Mrs. Sherman. 25th, 9.30 a. m., Mrs. Howe. 
7.30 P. M., Prof. White. 27th, 9.30 a. m., Mr. Partridge. 


1 Published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, and containing an account of the origin of the 
School. 
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27th, 7.30 Pp. m., Prof. Harris. 29th, 7.30 p.m., Mr. Fiske. 

28th, 9.30 a. m., Mr. Snider. 30th, 9.30 a.m., Dr. Abbott. 
7.30 Pp. M., Mr. Davidson. 7.30 Pp. m., Prof. Harris. 

29th, 9.30 a. m., Mr. Ernst. 81st, 9.30 a.m., Dr. Peabody. 


LECTURES AND SUBJECTS, 1885. 
THe GENERAL SUBJECTS FOR THIS YEAR WILL BE 
I. Goethe's Genius and Work. 
IT. Is Pantheism the Legitimate Outcome of Modern Science ? 
I. Gorrue’s Genius Work. 


Under this head will come lectures on: 
. “Goethe’s Self-Culture,” by Mr. JoHn ALBEE. 
. “Goethe and his ‘Mahrchen,’” by Rev. Dr. F. H. Hepner. 
. “Goethe’s Relation to Kant and Spinoza in Philosophy,” by Dr. F. L. Soupan 
. “Goethe’s Faust,” by Prof. Harris. 
. “Goethe’s Youth,” by Prof. H. S. Wurre, of Cornell University. 
. “The ‘ Ewig-Weibliche,’” by Mrs. E. D. Cuenry. 
. “Goethe’s Faust,” by Mr. D. J. Sniper. 
. “Goethe’s Relation to English Literature,” by Mr. F. B. Sanporn. 
. A Lecture by Mr. Junian HawrHorne. 
. “The Novelettes in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ by Prof. Harris. 
. “Wilhelm Meister’ as a Whole,” by Mr. D. J. Sniper. 
. “Goethe and Schiller,” by Rev. Dr. Barro. 
. “The Women of Goethe,” by Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe. 
. “The Elective Affinities,” by Mr. S. H. Emery, Jr. 
. “Goethe’s Titanism,” by Prof. Toomas Davipson. 
. “Goethe at Weimar,” by Prof. Hewert, of Cornell University. 
. “Child-Life as Portrayed in Goethe’s Works,” by Mrs. Carouine K. SHERMAN, of 
Chicago. 
. “Goethe as Playwright,” by Mr. Witt1am O. Parrringe. 
. “The Style of Goethe,” by Mr. C. W. Ernst. 


II. A Symposium: Is THE LeGitimMaTE OvTCOME OF MODERN SCIENCE? 


Papers by Rev. Dr. PEasopy, Mr. Joun Fiske, Prof. Harris, Dr. G. H. Howison, 
and Dr. F. E. 

“Readings from Thoreau,” by Mr. H. G. 0. Brake; and “ Readings from Mr. Al- 
cott’s Diaries ” may also be given. 


IMMORTALITY. 


Welcome the tribute sometimes Fortune steals 
From youth’s exchequer to enrich old age! 
What ample pension freely forth she deals 
To gild with glory his gray equipage, 


1 This sonnet was written the day before Mr. Alcott received the paralytic shock 
which has since confined him to his room.—Eprror. 
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Whilst o’er Time’s track slow roll his chariot-wheels, 
Then Heaven’s gate enters! He, his heritage 
Of life receiving, breaks the sacred seals, 
High privilege sole given to saint and sage. 
Life were but ashes, and one holocaust, 
If no fair Future welcomed from its goal, 
No gate swung open to admit us—lost 
Were all companionship and blank the soul.— 
Ah, dead to all life holds and knows its own, 
If youth survive not and uphold its throne. 


A. Bronson Atcort. 
Concorp, Mass., October 23, 1882. 


SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


SELECTION BY W. E. CHANNING. 


Physiognomy is not a rule to judge people by, even if it may serve to 
make a guess at them.—La Bruyere. 


Men have three experiences-—birth, life, and death; they know not 
when they are born, they suffer when they die, and they forget they are 
alive.—Ibid. 


Children are vain, disdainful, cross, envious, curious, self-interested, 
lazy, volatile, timid, unrestrained, untruthful, and cheats; they easily 
laugh and cry, little things delight or annoy them, they prefer not to 
suffer pain but to cause it; they are miniature men.—Jbid. 

Two opposite facts equally surprise—habit and novelty.—Jbid. 


Crimes come from a bad heart, vices from the faults of temperament 
follies from a lack of perception.—Jbid, 


Men appreciate others with difficulty, and have but a feeble style of 
praising each other; action, conduct, thought, expression, nothing de- 
lights nor contents them. They put themselves in the place of the writer 
or speaker, and narrate similar experiences on their own part, and are so 
full of themselves they lack room for anybody else.—Jbid. 


“ Do like the rest,” a suspicious maxim, which usually signifies, follow 
evil.—Jbid. 

By dying we may obtain the praise of the survivors, when our only 
virtue consists in having died. Cato and Piso may use the same eulogy. 
—Ibid. 

We should not feel disagreeably because men evince hardness, ingrati- 
tude, injustice, pride, self-love, and forgetfulness of others; so are they 
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made; this is after human nature. To make much account of similar dis- 
plays is like worrying because stones fall or fire burns.—Jbid. 


Failure is so common, and good things are purchased by such extra- 
ordinary pains, that what is easily done grows suspicious. We may 
readily believe that we deserve to succeed, but we should not positively 
rely on success before it arrives.—Jbid. 


There is nothing men wish so much to keep, and which they husband 
so ill, as their own lives.—Jbid. 


Death can happen but once, and so we think about it all our lives; it 
is possibly worse in apprehension than in reality.—Jbid. 


The certainty of death is a little mitigated by the uncertainty as to its 
coming; it is an indefinite element in time, which has something infinite, 
or what we call eternal.—Jbid. 


We forever dread that old age we can never be at all sure of reaching. 
—Ibid. 

Children have neither past nor future, and, what we can never hope 
for, they delight in the present.—Jbid. 

We may shorten or omit a host of discussions by concluding that cer- 
tain persons can never speak justly, and condemning at once what they 
may say, past, present, and future.—Jbid, 

Between genius and talent there exists the same proportion as between 
the whole and a part.—JZbid. 

Children seize at the first glance upon latent and patent bodily defects, 
and describe them truthfully in the finest words, that no one can better. 
—Ibid. 

Hate is so lasting and dogmatic, it is a sure sign of dissolution, in a 
sick man, when he begins to forgive his enemies.—Jbid. 


The judgment of men on each other’s actions is efficacious; soon or 
late specific results flow from it.—G@uizot. 


Ce monde, chére Agnes, est une étrange chose.—Moliére. 


I remember a rare experiment that a Nobleman of much sincerity, and 
a singular friend of mine, told me he had seen: which was, That, by 
means of glasses made in 4 very particular manner, and artificially placed 
by one another, he had seen the sunbeams gathered together and precipi- 
tated down into a brownish or purplish red powder.—Sir Kenelm Digby. 


One would think it a folly to talk of washing hands in a well-polished 
Silver Bason wherein there is not a drop of water, yet this may be done 
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by the reflexion of the Moon beams only . . . and this is an infallible 
way to take away Warts from the hands, if it be often tried.—Jbid. 


The Farcy is a venomous and contagious humor within the body of a 
Horse; hang a Toad about the neck of the Horse in a little bag, and he 
will be cured infallibly ; the Toad, which is the stronger poyson, drawing 
. to it the venome which was within the Horse.—Jbid. 


‘And where he speaketh of Cupid, and of Beauty, it is in such a phrase, 
as putteth me in mind of the Learned Greeke Reader in Cambridge, his 
courting his Mistris out of Stephens his Thesaurus [of Sir Thos. 
Browne }.—Jbid. 

This world was made to be inhabited by Beasts, but studied and con- 
templated by Man.—Sir Thomas Browne. 

The severe schooles shall never laugh me out of the opinion of Hermes, 
that this visible world is but the picture of the invisible.—Jbid. 

There are no Grotesques in nature; not anything formed to fill up 
empty cantons and unnecessary spaces; ... indeed, what reason may 
not go to schoole to the wisedome of Bees, Aunts, and Spiders ?—Jbid. 

So I could enjoy my Saviour at the last, I could with patience be noth- 
ing almost unto eternity.—Jbid. 


I. TWO STATEMENTS OF A THOUGHT. 


When consciousness has been bereft 
Of all that can be from it rent, 

That which, alone, behind is left, 
Is self, in form and in content. 


When all which can excluded be | 
Is from the self excluded all, 
That which then by itself we see 
Is what self-consciousness we call. 


II. THE “ MILK OF THE WORD.” 


The tongue, a shepherd soft as silk, 
His wealth of speech leads forth in herds ; 
Who speech can milk to him its milk, 
It yields in meanings of the words, 
So Paul his readers once entreats 
Of his epistolary herd 
To strip the texts, as they were teats, 
For “ the sincere milk of the word!” 


Boston, Mass., January, 1885. 
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